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LINE 
Editorials 


“Are Taxpayers Human?” asks a 
magazine article. Maybe so, but they 
certainly can stand a lot of inhuman 
treatment. 


s > * 


Archeologists say that cosmetics 
were used in ancient Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. But how could they be ad- 
vertised and sold when there was no 
television? 


“The Courts Have No Authority to 
Amend the Constitution,” says the title 
of a magazine editorial. Why hasn't 
somebody mentioned this fact to our 
Supreme Court? 


An agricuitural researcher in India 
says that some plants can hear. Well, 
we always knew that the corn had ears. 


The Weather Bureau announces the 
development of an “electric brain” 
machine for making predictions. It 
is safe to assume, however, that the 
weather it predicts will be just as un- 
satisfactory as the weather always has 
been for ages past. 

* * 


Mezxico City has been sinking at the 
rate of a foot a year, and they are now 
preparing to spend $40,000,000 to stop 
it. That, presumably, is what the fiscai 
experts call a sinking fund. 


























June 16, 1959 


FTER A WEEK of hearings at which spokesman for the domestic mining 
A and mineral industries painted a bleak picture of their plight, the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs favorably reported out a resolution 
designed to bring aid to the hard-pressed producers. Authored by Rep. Wayne 


N. Aspinall ‘Dem., 


Colo.) of the Interior Committee, the resolution cites the 


emergency that exists in this field and requests the President to advise the 
Congress at the earliest possible date as to relief actions taken or proposed 


to be taken, and to submit any nec- 
essary agency reorganization plans or 
recommendations for legislation. 
The resolution declares it the sense 
of Congress that it is in the national 
interest to foster and encourage the 
maintenance and development of do- 
mestic reserves and research to pro- 
mote the use of domestic materials. 
“Accomplishment of these goals in 
the interests of national security and 
the consuming public, without critical 
dependence upon foreign sources, 
cannot be accomplished by the main- 
tenance of national stockpiles for 
single defense emergencies or produc- 
tive capacity based on foreign mate- 
rial sources,” the resolution states. 


Warn on Further Delays 

The resolution also states that fur- 
ther delays in recovery would cause 
irreparable damage to mining and 
mineral properties, wastage of human 
and natural resources, and loss of 
productive capacity, and would have 
a depressing effect upon the national 
economy and threaten national se- 
curity. Among the causes of the cur- 
rent condition are the administration 
of government purchases, contracts, 
loans, grants, technical assistance, 
and barter directly or indirectly caus- 
ing abnormal stimulation of foreign 
metal and mineral exploration and 
development, according to the reso- 
lution. 

Authors of identical resolutions 
considered by the committee are Rep- 
resentatives Walter Rogers (Dem., 
Texas), Gracie Pfost ‘Dem., Idaho), 
Adam C. Powell (‘Dem., N. Y.), Ed 
Edmondson (Dem., Okla.), Walter S. 
Baring ‘Dem., Nev.), Al Ullman 
(Dem., Ore.), John P. Saylor (Rep., 
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Pa.), and J. Edgar Chenoweth (‘Rep., 
Colo.). 
Gov't Action ‘Not Effective’ 

“The immediate problem of domes- 
tic mine producers is one of over- 
supply,” Rep. Aspinall said, “but the 
longer range problem may be one of 
serious shortages due to deterioration 
of mines and lost productive capacity. 
Increased imports at prices lower 
than domestic mines can meet, have 
caused abnormal inventory accumu- 
lations. As a result, mine operators 
have had no choice but to curtail or 
close down production. Government 
efforts thus far have not been effec- 
tive.” 

In the 85th Congress, minerals sta- 
bilization legislation was drafted and 
offcred by the Secretary of the Inte- 
r.or as the only acceptable means for 
alleviating the acute distress of the 
domest.c copper, lead, zinc, fluorspar 
and tungsten industries and for pre- 
serving the mine productive capacity 
needed in the future. Administration- 
proposed measures were also consid- 
ered to aid producers of chromite, 
beryl, and columbium-tantalum. The 
Administration's stabilization meas- 
ure passed the Senate and was favor- 
ably reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
but was defeated on the floor of the 
House by a vote of 159 to 182. 

In the early days of the present 
Congress, Secretary Fred A. Seaton 
Stated that the Administration did 
not then anticipate coming before 
the Congress with a minerals pro- 
gram which involved subsidies for 
domestic producers or resembling an 


import tax, such as recommended to 
preceding Congresses. 

“Without further government ac- 
tion, no substantial improvement in 
the situation is in sight,’’ Mr. Aspinall 
stated. ‘“‘The world surplus of metals 
and ore concentrates continues to 
come to the United States.” 

“It is my hope, through the record 
of the hearings, the committee report, 
and otherwise,’ he said, ‘that the 
President will have information en- 
abling him and the departments to 
take promptly all necessary adminis- 
trative measures toward reestablish- 
ing domestic mine and mineral pro- 
duction and employment, and that 
any necessary legislation will soon be 
enacted.” 

Study Lead-Zinc Quotas 

As one possible means of aiding the 
lead and zinc industry, Secretary of 
Interior Fred A. Seaton disclosed that 
the Government is studying the cov- 
erage of the import quota system for 
both metals to see whether finished 
products, not now covered, should be 
included. Mining industry spokesmen 
have long advocated such action. 


When asked if the quota program 
has been effective and whether it has 
been of any benefit to the domestic 
lead, zinc mining industry, Mr. Sea- 
ton said it was his impression the 
quotas have helped. 

The Interior Secretary pointed out 
that U. S. production of lead and zinc 
has increased in the last year. In the 
three months preceding the imposi- 
tion of the quotas, Mr. Seaton said, 
lead output was 239,000 tons, and in 
the most recent three-month period 
for which figures are available some 
255,000 tons were turned out, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. Before the quota 
program, zine production was 353,000 
tons, and for the most recent three- 
month period rose to 437,000 tons, an 
increase of 24 per cent. He also point- 
ed out that the price of lead, since 
import quotas were imposed, has in- 
creased one cent a pound. 

Mr. Seaton conceded that it is 
pretty difficult to determine how 
much of the increase in lead and zinc 
production was due to the import 
quota program and how much to the 
general improvement in business ac- 
tivity. 

Keep Scrap Duty-Free 

Both houses of Congress have pass- 
ed and sent to the President a bill to 
continue for another year — through 
June 30, 1960 — the suspension of 
import duties on most types of metal 
scrap. Affected are imports of such 


types of scrap as iron and steel, alu- 
minum, magnesium, nickel and nickel 
alloys. 
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A Program for the Lead-Zinc Industry 


By R.L. McCANN, President, The New Jersey Zinc Company 


E WELCOME the opportunity 
W.:. appear before this Commit- 
tee in support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 177, and other similar 
Resolutions, which are directed to 
the preservation and welfare of the 
mining industry in the United States. 
It is the zinc segment of this im- 
portant industry with which I have 
been continuously associated in all 
of its phases for more than 40 years. 

These hearings, Mr. Chairman, 
provide another opportunity for the 
representatives of a distressed in- 
dustry, beleaguered by uncontrolled 
foreign competition, to bring the 
facts once again to the attention of 
the Government, which in the inter- 
est of the nation can and should pro- 
vide effective assistance. You are all 
familiar with the long road the do- 
mestic lead-zinc mining industry has 
traveled since 1952 in its repeated 
efforts to get relief from the plight 
in which it finds itself. All admit the 
urgent need for protecting our indus- 
try which is vital to our economy 
both in peace and in times of crisis. 
However, the sad commentary is that 
such recognition has not been fol- 
lowed by effective action. In the 
meantime, the slow but sure sacri- 
fice of substantial segments of our 
domestic lead-zinc mining industry 
on the altar of foreign policy has 
continued. 


Effect on Company 

I should like to tell you briefly how 
the mining operations of our com- 
pany have been effected by the un- 
reasonable invasion of our markets 
by low-cost foreign zinc and products 
of zinc, and to suggest factors to be 
considered in determining the mea- 
sures required to meet the conditions 
with which we as an industry and 
we as a nation are faced. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company has 
been in the business of mining and 
smelting zinc ores in the United 
States for more than 100 years. We 
have fully developed mining prop- 
erties in the States of Colorado, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. The ores 
that we mine at these properties are 
smelted at our two smelting plants 
located in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

Some of these mining properties 

Statement before House Interior subcom- 
mittee on mines and mining, June 29, 1959. 
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have been in operation for many 
years, and others are relatively new, 
having been developed as the result 
of an extensive exploration program 
over the past decade. They are all 
good properties and could supply a 
substantial amount of the zinc re- 
quired in this country. 

But this is what happened to us 
during the past three years. En- 
couraged by the stockpiling program, 
and by other measures for which our 
Government was responsible, lead- 
zine mining in foreign countries ex- 
panded by leaps and bounds. When 
the Government discontinued its 
stockpiling program in 1957 and it 
became no longer possible for for- 
eign producers to place sub:fantial 
parts of their production in our 
stockpiles, they literally dumped 
their excess production into our mar- 
kets. By reducing their prices to a 
level at which many domestic mines 
could not afford to operate, they 
displaced our domestic production 
and chaos resulted in the United 
States lead-zinc mining industry. 

We had to shut down our large 
mine in New Jersey, and it is still 
shut down. We had to shut down cne 
of our mines in Virginia, and it is 
still shut down. At our other mine 
in Virginia we had to reduce produc- 
tion by 50 per cent, and it is still at 
that level. We had to shut down our 
mine at Hanover, New Mexico, and it 
is still shut down. We have been forc- 
ed to maintain the closed mines at 
very considerable expense in order to 
protect them. Our other mines are still 
operating, but I can assure you that 
it is a matter of continuing decision 
as to whether they remain in opera- 
tion. Our entire mining operations are 
literally on a month-to-month basis. 
Before all this happened, we employed 
about 5,300 people; today we employ 
about 3,800 people. 

We have considered ourselves one of 
the stronger companies in the zinc 
mining business. This foreign compe- 
tition has been a serious blow to our 
company, and it has had even more 
drastic effects on the scores of smaller 
mining companies. You have heard 
much about their situation in other 
testimony. I only want to say that 
these medium and small mining oper- 
ations, of which there are many, are of 
real importance to the mining indus- 
try and to our economy. The problems 


are the same whether the mine is 
small or large or the operating com- 
pany is smal} or large. 


Explorat‘on Productive 

Some timid souls have suggested 
that the lead-zinc mining industry 
in the United States is a dying indus- 
try and that the ore reserves, and 
the potential for finding more ore, 
do not justify the efforts necessary 
for preserving the industry as an 
important and necessary segment of 
our economy. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. Ore reserves of zinc in 
the United States are, in my judg- 
ment, as strong as they ever have 
been, and exploration over the past 
decade has been very productive. 

I cite our company’s exploration 
efforts as an example of what has 
been done. We decided a number of 
years ago to concentrate our explor- 
ation in the United States. The re- 
sults have been highly gratifying. 
We have discovered and developed 
three new mines and, given a rea- 
sonable price for zinc in the United 
States market, we could open addi- 
tional mines from reserves already 
discovered. And I am confident we 
can find new reserves. Our expe- 
rience has not been uniqu®. Explor- 
ation by others in the zine and lead 
industries in recent years has been 
satisfactorily productive. 

So let us be done with those who, 
through selfishness or ignorance, in- 
timate that the domestic lead-zinc 
mining industry is on the decline. 
In my judgment there are adequate 
mines and reserves available today 
for the zinc mining industry in the 
United States, operating at an opti- 
mum rate, to produce not less than 
60 per cent of the zinc required in 
this country for a long span of years 
ahead. All the industry needs is rea- 
sonable protection from foreign pro- 
ducers who will continue to flood our 
markets at unreasonably low prices. 


Results of UN Meeting 

Perhaps it is appropriate for me to 
comment on the results of the re- 
cent United Nations conferences on 
the lead-zine problem. I feel that a 
great deal of false optimism has been 
generated in some quarters over the 
results of these conferences. It has 
been suggested that the agreements 
reachd are supposd to achieve world 
balance in lead and zinc supplies, 
but in assessing these alleged ac- 
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complishments the contribution of 
the United States mining industry 
seems to have been completely over- 
looked. In the case of zinc, when all 
of the statistics have been shaken 
down, it is apparent that at best 
this balance will be achieved only 
if our United States zinc mines re- 
main on the depressed and unprofit- 
able production rate they are on 
now around 450,000 tons per year. 
This is 125,000 to 150,000 tons less 
than our industry must have in or- 
der to achieve that solid economic 
strength which it has enjoyed in the 
past. Mines already closed will have 
to remain closed, and those still op- 
erating will probably continue on the 
present precarious basis. As I see it, 
the United States mining industry 
will be powerless to do anything 
about it if these conditions are per- 
mitted to continue. Under the present 
quota plan some 530,000 tons of zinc 
metal and ore concentrates can come 
in each year. All that foreign pro- 
ducers have to do to assure them- 
selves of this exorbitant share of the 
United States market is to hold prices 
at a level that will keep down Unit- 
ed States mine production so that 
the domestic mines cannot invade 
that part of our domestic market 
which the present quota plan has set 
aside for the foreign producers 


So, while much is to be said for 
purpose and the time 
and effort put to the problem by the 


the general 
several nations, nothing that has 
been done goes far enough to be of 
any help to our domestic mining in- 
dustry. I am certain, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are left with the task of cur- 
ing our own problem in our own way. 


Suitable Price Needed 

The United States market for zinc 
products is the largset single market 
in the world. We submit that some 
realistic thought should be given to 
the proportion of this market which 
can be efficiently ‘supplied by a 
sound domestic mining industry with 
@ reasonable share left to foreign 
producers. I have indicated earlier 
that I believe that under proper con- 
ditions the United States mining in- 
dustry operating on a sound basis 
can produce about 60 per cent of 
the zinc we need. Translated into 
tons, this is equivalent to about 
600,000 tons per year at current lev- 
els of consumption. The level of 
United States mine production will 
be determined by price. The better 
the price, the better will be the chance 
of U. S. mines operating at a rea- 
sonably normal level. I believe that 
at a price of 13% cents the United 
States zinc mining industry can pro- 
duce between 50 and 60 per cent 
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of what we need. It seems only rea- 
sonable that this or any other do- 
mestic industry should participate 
in its own home market to that ex- 
tent. The important point to bear 
in mind here is that with a price 
sufficient to produce approximately 
60 per cent of what we need many 
mines will be operating and very 
likely at a reasonable profit, but if 
the industry is compelled to limp 
along at a 450,000 ton level, then 
many mines will remain closed, and 
those that do remain open will be ex- 
hausting their resources just to stay 
in business, at littie or no profit. 
So, the resolution of the domestic 
m.ning problem must be by means 
that will assure the domestic mines of 
a price that will encourage produc- 
tion from many mines that are now 
closed. 

A number of methods for main- 
taining a workable price for United 
States lead-zinc miners have been 
suggested. Stockpiling, an expensive 
and limited term proposition, was 
of necessity only a temporary pallia- 
tive which, rather than getting at 
the core of the problem, in the end 
aggravated it by encouraging expan- 
sion of foreign production. It had 
to come to its logical end. A subsidy 
plan was advocated last year, but 
that fortunately was discarded. 

Program for Industry 

It seems to me that there are three 
practicable and sound ways in which 
the objective of protecting the lead- 
zinc mining industry can be attain- 
ed. One is by means of an adequate 
tariff; another is by means of a suf- 
ficiently restrictive but flexible 
quota;-and the third is by some pos- 
sible combination of the two. 

The present quota plgn is so lib- 
eral in its allocation of*imports that 
it leaves foreign producers ovretiy 
much in control of our market prices 
and leaves the domestic mining in- 
dustry a very poor share of the mar- 
ket here and little prospect of in- 
creasing it until consumption grows. 
If a quota plan is to work, it must 
be one such as that provided in H. R. 
7721, introduced by the Chairman of 
this Committee, designed to permit 
foreign imports only to an extent 
consistent with a sound domestic in- 
dustry. Before addressing myself to 
this plan, I should like to consider 
an alternative solution—an adequate 
tariff. 

For a number of years the Emer- 
gency Lead-Zinc Committee has 
taken the position that an adequate 
tariff is the most practicable method 
of curing the disparity in labor 
costs. But for some reason this ob- 
vious and proven method of doing 
the job has been pushed aside. We 


concur with the Emergency Lead- 
Zinc Committee that the best means 
of control of imports to revive the 
domestic mining industry is an ade- 
quate tariff, and I submit to you for 
your consideration legislation that 
is now pending in the House and in 
the Senate, which would accomplish 
the purpose. This is in H. R. 7722 
and S. 2169, both of which have 
been supported by many of you and 
your colleagues in the Congress. 

In addition to providing an ade- 
quate tariff, this proposed legis!a- 
tion contains a provision which I 
believe to be essential in the creation 
of a workable tool for the job at 
hand. It provides a compensatory 
tariff on the lead and zine content of 
certain manufactured articles. This 
is necessary because controls ap- 
parently are made to be avoided if 
possible, and it has already been 
demonstrated that a basic control 
can be threatened or defeated if 
loopholes are left. 

The proposed legislation contains 
another important provision which 
would suspend the tariffs when the 
prices of lead and zine in the United 
States market are maintained at 
levels of 15% and 13% cents, re- 
spectively, for given periods. This 
represents not only a means of pro- 
tecting our consumers from uneco- 
nomic price levels but also of bene- 
fiting our foreign sources of supply 
by recognizing the freedom of trade 
than can exist when prices are at 
levels that are economic for all and 
markets here are not exploited by 
low priced foreign goods. 

Sound Quota Pan 

While I feel that adequate tariffs 
are the simovlest and best solution to 
the problems of our industry, a sound 
quota plan can also do the job. The 
reasons Why the quota plan now in 
effect is totally inadequate have al- 
ready been indicated. The fyesent 
plan seems to be working in reverse. 
It gives to the foreign producers a 
liberal fixed quantity well over half 
of our current market and leaves what 
is left, however sma!l it may be, to 
the United States mining industry. 
It has always been my impression 
that a quota plan ought to work the 
other way around and that quotas 
should be for the purpose of. adjusting 
the !evel of imports to a rise and fall 
in demand. Furthermore, the present 
plan has left many loopholes by which 
its basic purpose can be, and is being, 
circumvented, thereby making it still 
less effective than it was intended to 
be. However, these defects could be 
remedied. 

As already mentioned, there is now 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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The Copper Picture—Present and Future 


By H. J. ARNOT, Vice President, Reading Tube Corp. and Reading Metals Refining Co. 


HE PURCHASING, sorting, pre- 
ae and marketing of scrap 
metals is a most important function 
and plays a vital part in both the 
ferrous and nonferrous phases of the 
metal, not only at home but also 
abroad. 


The production capacity of our do- 
mestic mines in 1956 and 1957 repre- 
sented 51 per cent of the nation’s 
copper supply or an annual produc- 
tion rate of 1.1 million tons, Imports 
account for another 28 per cent and 
recovery from “old scrap”, 21 per 
cent. The nation’s supply of copper 
ore at present levels and cut-off 
points of production and costs is es- 
timated to be good for another 30 
years. Hence, it is obvious that the 
greater the part that scrap can play 
in the whole picture will lengthen 
out the life-line of our nation’s copper 
supply. 

I feel that too few of us fully un- 
derstand why the price of copper is 
where it is. Consequently, I would 
like to elaborate on some pertinent 
facts. The cost of producing copper 
in itself varies greatly between in- 
dividual producers by virtue of the 
type of mining operation and then 
also the grade of ore (copper con- 
tent) at the various locations. This 
is not quite as true in the producing 
of aluminum and steel from the ore 
that they have available for those 
metals. 


The copper industry in the United 
States is currently producing about a 
million tons of copper a year with a 
current sales value of approximately 
600 million dollars. To get this one 
million tons of copper, the industry 
must mine more than 100 million tons 
of ore with an average recoverable 
copper content of under one per cent. 
In addition, the copper industry must 
remove over-burden at the open-pit 
mines probably to the extent of at 
least another 100-million tons. 


The steel industry is currently pro- 
ducing about 100 million tons of steel 
with an average value of $100 a ton 
so that its gross product is worth 10 
billion dollars. To produce 100 million 
tons of steel, the steel industry uses 
only slightly more than 100 million 
tons of iron ore which has an aver- 
age content of between 50 and 60 per 
cent iron. The balance of the metal 


Text of address delivered at conference of 
the National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers on June 18, 1959, in Louisville, Ky. 
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requirements of the steel industry is 
recovered from scrap. 

The aluminum industry is produc- 
ing about 1,800,000 tons of aluminum 
a year with a current value of about 
$500 a ton so that its gross value is 
approximately 900 million dollars. To 
produce the aluminum, it handles 
bauxite in the amount of roughly 4 
4 tons of bauxite for each ton of alu- 
minum. Thus, the aluminum industry 
requires only slightly over 7 million 
tons of bauxite a year. Now let us 
put these facts another way. The cop- 
per industry has a product worth only 
6 per cent of the value of the product 
of the steel industry but it must 
mine as much raw material as the 
steel industry. Since the cost of min- 
ing varies only with the nature of the 
rock and not with the metal content, 
it is quite apparent from the figures 
cited that the mining cost factor in 
producing steel and aluminum is only 
a fraction of the mining cost factor 
in the production of copper. 

The heavy costs in the production 
of steel and aluminum are in the 
processing. This involves fuel, power. 
labor and supplies, and the cost of 
these is roughly the same for all pro- 
ducers. Thus, we may have costs two 
to three times the cost of the lowest 
producers whereas in the steel indus- 
try, or in the aluminum industry, the 
variation among the principal pro- 
ducers is not more than 20 to 25 per 
cent. 

Moreover, because the bulk of the 
cost involved in the production of 
copper is in mining, the peculiar so- 
cial problems that arise due to the 


isolation of mining communities, lack 
of employment opportunities, etc., 
bear much more heavily on the cop- 
per industry. This means that copper 
producers are notoriously reluctant to 
reduce production when there is a 
falling off or sharp drop in demand 
and this in turn is the cause, in part, 
for sharp fluctuations in price. Steel 
and aluminum producers can more 
readily vary their production rates. 

All of the above may be a little 
confusing so let’s boil the facts down 
to this simple language: (1) From 
one ton of iron ore the recovery in 
high grade steel is 43 per cent. (2) 
From one ton of bauxite the recovery 
in aluminum is 25 per cent. (3) From 
one ton of copper ore the recovery in 
pure cpoper is just about .8 of a per 
cent. 

Present Picture in Copper 

I have been asked to address you on 
the subject of the copper picture — 
present and future. This is a very 
broad and confusing picture. There- 
fore, I approach the interpretation 
very humbly. For the sake of clarity, 
I prefer to look at the situation in 
two parts — present and future. The 
present picture, that is the next few 
months, is very confused and is open 
to numerous interpretations. Fore- 
most in everyone’s mind is the possi- 
bility of strikes. Within two weeks 
most of the primary copper industry 
in this country could be on strike. 
Whether or not there will be a strike 
at several or all of the producing 
operations cannot be answered at 
this time. Much depends on the firm- 
ness of the various union demands. 
That is, are they merely window 
dressing to establish a bargaining po- 
sition or are they prepared to strike 
for large wage increases, 32 hour 
weeks, extended vacations, S.U.B., 
etc. What effect would such a strike 
have? A strike of a month or so prob- 
ably would not have a very serious 
effect on the fabricators. First of all, 
there is an estimated 6 weeks’ supply 
of raw material on hand for the fab- 
ricators and in addition, there are 
some 225 thousand tons of copper in 


inventory in Europe. To further ease 
the squeeze on the fabricators, most 
or them will be on vacation for a 
two-week period during July or early 
August. Thus, a strike of even a 
month or more would have very little 
effect on the required supplies, but 
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would undoubtedly raise the price of 
imported copper. A strike of longer 
duration would have far more serious 
consequences as inventories at home 
and abroad are used up. One of the 
most serious consequences of a pro- 
longed strike would be sky-rocketing 
prices until supply caught up with 
demand again. The use of the gov- 
ernment stockpile to ease the short- 
age during a Strike is at this point 
most unlikely. Although its use at the 
end of a strike to alleviate severe 
shortages is a definite possibility, ac- 
cording to some government sources. 

Should strikes be avoided, what 
then of the immediate future? The 
big question here is have the fabri- 
cators and the users over-bought in 
the past months in anticipation of a 
strike? If so, demand will undoubt- 
edly drop off during the third and 
fourth quarter. In general, it would 
appear that due to the pick-up in 
housing starts and a rather firm au- 
tomobile market, the tubing business 
is considerably better than last year 
even with high imports. However, the 
cable makers seem to be in the dol- 
drums and their lack of business ac- 
counts for the major portion of the 
48 thousand ton drop in usage re- 
ported for April of this year. So 
much for a very confused picture of 
the immediate future which undoubt- 
edly will not be clear to most of us 


until new labor agreements are sign- 
ed both in the copper and steel in- 
dustry and the supply and demand 
requirements is on a more realistic 
basis. 


Now for the future of copper — a 
picture that is composed of many 
factors: supply and demand, the pos- 
sibility of substitutes for copper, im- 
ports and tariff policies, international 
agreements, etc. 

First of all, let’s look at the supply 
situation. During the first third of 
this year primary production of cop- 
per was at the annual rate of 3,400,- 
000 tons per year in the free world. 
This is an increase of 365,000 tons 
over 1957 which was the record year 
to date. The maximum production in 
any previous year was 3,035,000 tons 
achieved in 1957. Thus, production in 
1959 is running more than 10 per 
cent above the previous peak year. In 
addition I can safely state that with- 
in the area covered by the Copper 
Institute’s figures, additional capac- 
ity of at least 250,000 tons a year will 
be available by the middle of 1960. 
This includes the new Toquepala 
Project in Peru, The El Salvador 
Mine in Chile, and the additional 
capacity that will come from the 
Mount Isa Mine in Australia and the 
Bancroft in Northern’ Rhodesia. 
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Other projects under way will bring 
the capacity within the Copper In- 
stitute’s area within the next 3 or 4 
years up to a position of as much as 
4 million tons of refined copper an- 
nually. This will mean that the ca- 
pacity will not be the limiting factor 
in meeting increased consumption 
that it has been in previous years. 
Unless there is a far greater con- 
sumption than has ever been antici- 
pated up to this time, the above in- 
creased capacities and total output 
should have the much needed effect 
of stabilizing prices. 

In addition to the increased ton- 
nages of primary production, there is 
every reason to believe that increased 
tonnages of scrap will also become 
available as the old is torn down to 
make way for the new and the role of 
the scrap metal dealers will become 
increasingly important. 

Stockpile Problems 

Now let us take a look at the situa- 
tion in regard to the government 
stockpile of copper. This is a very con- 
troversial subject which came to a boil 
about a month ago and is still sim- 
mering away in Congressional and 
other circles. It seems to me that a 
proposal made recently by Anaconda 
chairman, Clyde Weed, that the gov- 
ernment sell surplus copper from its 
stockpile when the market price rose 
above 35 cents a pound would have a 
great deal of merit. However, this pro- 
posal seemed to meet with very little 
enthusiasm in either administration 
or congressional circles. A bill has 
been introduced into Congress which 
would impound the DPA material, 
which approximates some 250,000 
tons, permanently, in the strategic or 
supplemental stockpiles. Once placed 
on either one of these stockpiles, it 
could be released only by Congress in 
time of peace or by the President in 
time of emergency. 

I think we must all agree that the 
Government should be run on a busi- 
nesslike basis. It is good business to 
consider the disposal of surplus com- 
modities which represent not only the 
tremendous capital outlay but also re- 
sult in considerable expense for stor- 
age, record keeping, maintenance and 
a host of other costs. To further com- 
plicate the stockpile question, certain 
international agreements have to be 
considered such as trade balances, 
trade negotiations, tariffs and re- 
routing of strategic commodities away 
from the United States to restricted 
markets. Regardless of its compexity, 
this problem of the stockpile of cop- 
per must be resolved so that it is no 
longer a source of conjecture and 
speculation, thus eliminating one dis- 
turbing factor of the market. 


Substitute for Copper 

Now let us look briefly at the effects 
of substitutions on the end use of cop- 
per products. Here we are confronted 
with a fact that successful substitu- 
tion of aluminum, plastics, yes, even 
iron and steel, for copper, in almost 
every field, has occurred and appar- 
ently is increasing each year. This has 
occurred for several reasons: (1) cop- 
per was not the most suitable tech- 
nically; (2) copper was not economi- 
cal; and (3) copper was not available. 
These substitutions are the results of 
normal advances in technology and 
changes in metal economy. The sub- 
stitution of aluminum and plastics is 
in no small part due to the aggressive- 
ness of the aluminum and plastic pro- 
ducers and fabricators. This type of 
competition must be met by the copper 
industry with the same type of aggres- 
sive research and salesmanship. I do 
not wish to minimize the effect of 
these substitutions but they appar- 
ently have had very little effect on 
primary production. As far as I know, 
no mine smelters or refineries are out 
of: business because of competition 
with these other materials. I must 
agree, however, that some fabricators 
are seriously affected but at the same 
time, many of these are in a position 
also to fabricate aluminum and plas- 
tics. 

Foreign Competition 

Now let us look at a more serious 
type of condition — foreign competi- 
tion. Before World War II, we ex- 
ported an annual quantity of 50 mil- 
lion pounds of brass mill products. 
Imports were negligible. With the 
reduction in tariffs, resulting from tne 
Trade Agreements Act, the situation 
changed radically and imports in- 
creased enormously so that in 1958 
they had reached 154 million pounds 
while exports had shrunk to 13 million 
pounds. Now, let’s put this another 
way. The industry’s over-all loss of 
sales due to foreign competition has 
reached an annual figure of 190 mil- 
lion pounds. These facts, translated, 
are that this tonnage represents just 
about a year’s work for approximately 
3,000 production workers. We can 
readily say that in one way or another, 
the equivalent earnings and purchas- 
ing power represented by this lost pro- 
duction have disappeared by virtue of 
such competition. 

If imports had grown to this volume 
on the basis of fair competition, there 
could be little or no complaint. But 
behind all this there is a most impor- 
tant reason. For the answer we must 
look at the comparison of wage scales 
here and abroad where they are from 
one-third to one-tenth of ours. Since 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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U.K. COPPER MARKET WEAKNESS DUE TO INCREASING 
WORLD PRODUCTION AND UNLIKELIHOOD OF STOPPAGE 


Trading in Tin Gives Impression Metal Is Firmly Under Control of the 
Buffer Stock Manager; Lead Disappointing; Sentiment in Zinc Improved 


July 7, 1959 
ITH prices on the London cop- 
per market falling about £20 a 
ton in June and weakening further 
in early July, the situation certainly 
has not developed in the way that 
had earlier been expected. Although 
at the time of writing it is still un- 
certain whether a strike will develop 
in the U. S. producing industry or 
not, the general expectation here now 
is that there will be no strike. In re- 
cent weeks this conviction has been 
getting stronger, coincidentally with 
increasing evidence of the fact that 
full-scale production is in excess of 
the world’s industrial requirements at 
the present time by quite an appre- 
ciable margin. 

It is of course these two factors to- 
gether which have depressed prices: 
and with the normally quiet summer 
months at hand, it would be some- 
what rash at this stage to venture an 
opinion as to whether the substantial 
fail which has already occurred in 
prices has fully discounted all the 
unfavorable features in the situa- 
tion. In America, although fabrica- 
tors and their customers are under- 
stood to be heavily stocked at the 
present time as a precaution against 
a possible strike, producers’ stocks 
being at a fairly low level could be 
added to in the next month or two 
without causing any top-heaviness in 
the domestic situation. 

Outside the U.S.A. on the other 
hand, producers’ stocks have been 
building up in recent months and, al- 
though not at all excessive in view of 
the length of the pipelines involved, 
are nevertheless beginning to attract 
attention, whilst consumers’ stocks 
on the other hand are probably very 
moderate. From a broad consumption 
point of view, once the holiday season 
is out of the way, the world picture 
looks quite a hopeful one. Both in 
America and in Europe the economic 
outlook is regarded hopefully and this 
should mean that requirements of 
copper should expand. What is not 
at all clear, however, is whether any 
such expansion in consumption will 
be immediately reflected in prices, in 
view of the fact that there seems to 
be, on a world basis, a fair amount of 
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productive capacity at present in ex- 
cess of actual industrial needs. 

The question of an alternative 
method of pricing contracts, with 
European consumers continues to at- 
tract a good deal of attention, par- 
ticularly on the part of the African 
producers, and further talks between 
consumers and producers have been 
held in London to explore the situa- 
tion further. At the moment, how- 
ever, the indications are that the dif- 
ferences of viewpoint of the two sides 
are still quite considerable, notably 
with regard to the question of what 
alternative producers can offer for 
the hedging facilities currently avail- 
able to the consumers through the 
London Metal Exchange, especially as 
they are buying their copper on the 
basis of LME prices. 

Nevertheless, if no agreement is 
reached in the current discussions, it 





U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 
U. K. production of refined copper in April 
was 10,053 tons of primary and 8,140 tons of 
secondary compared with 7,727 tons and 7,990 
tons respectively in March, according to the 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. Stocks of refined copper declined slight- 
ly at 61,080 tons (62,200 tons) but blister rose 
to 11,238 tons (10,746 tons). Of the refined 
stock consumers held 38,259 tons (35,296 tons). 
Full consumption details are given below: 
4 mos. 
Unalloyed Copper Mar. —30th 
Products 1959 1958 
Wire (1) ...18,770 89,071 
Rods, bars & sections .. 1,847 7,117 
Sheet, strip & plate .... 5,477 19,345 
Tubes . 5,998 20,086 20,960 
Castings & miscellaneous 650 2,600 2,600 
Alloyed Copper Products 
Wire 46% 5,412 
Rods, bars & sections ..12 41,970 
Sheet, strip & plate 


Total all products ....68,130 2! 

Copper content of 
output Terry Ts. . .65,52 216,909 

Consumption of refined 
copper (2) ..........43,015 169,667 

Consumption of copper 
& alloy scrap (3) 
(copper content) ..-12,509 »242 9,498 

Notes: (1) Consumption of H. C. copper and 
cadmium copper wire rods for wire and pro- 
duction of wire rods for export. 

(2) Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper con- 
tent of output and consumption of refined 
copper, and should be considered over a 
period since monthly figures of scrap con- 
sumption are affected by variations in the 
amount of work in progress. 


looks as if further attempts will be 
made to find some means of achiev- 
ing greater stability in prices, at any 
rate for primary copper. In this con- 
nection it is perhaps worth drawing 
attention to the fact that, although 
the London Metal Exchange continues 
to be generally regarded as the “villain 
of the piece” as far as price fluctua- 
tions are concerned, the lead in this 
matter for months past has, in fact, 
come from the Commodity Exchange 
in New York. 

Although Comex is regarded here 
as being much more of a speculative 
market than the LME, the volume of 
business which has been transacted 
there in the past year or so has been 
such that the possibilities open for 
arbitrage business whenever the mar- 
gin between the two markets widens 
have made it inevitable that London 
should follow the New York move- 
ments. 

It is very interesting to note that 
in its annual report the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Federation includes 
an estimate of U. K. consumption in 
1963, showing an average annual in- 
crease over 1958 of 2.3% made up as 
follows: 

——Copper Content 
Percentage 
annual 
Increase 


1958-63 
220,000 = 2.1% 


COPPER: 1958 1963 
Wire ° . 199,400 
Rods, bars anc 
sections 
Sheet, strip 
and plates 
Tubes a heancate tad 
COPPER ALLOY: 
Wire es 10,300 
Rods, bars and 
sections 
Sheet, strip 
and plates 
Tubes ite 


18,400 20,000 1.7 
. 45,000 


50,000 2.2 
45,600 1 


48,000 
12,000 3.3% 
. 68,400 81,000 3.7° 


. 54,200 
. 10,700 


63,000 3.2% 
11,000 0.6% 


452,000 505,000 = 2.3% 
Buffer Manager Operations 

In general, the tin market here 
gives the impression that it is firmly 
under the control of the Buffer Stock 
Manager. Prices have moved up a few 
pounds over the past month but there 
seems to be plenty of evidence that 
the International Tin Council is not 
anxious to see prices advance very 
far and it is firmly believed in some 
quarters that it is not deemed de- 
sirable for quotations to move over 
about £800 a ton for fear of arous- 
ing a certain amount of antagonism 
from the main consuming countries. 

Moreover, the producing countries, 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Clos 
—————— COPPER oe 


Cash 3 Months 
& s. d. & s. d. 

1954 Averages 248 17 11 17 

1955 Averages 351 14 11 q 0 

1956 Averages 328 14 5 13 

195 Average 219 & If 21 0 

1958 

Jarwuary ] . 4 174 0 

February 162 ’ 16 2 

March 4 ‘ 1 i 

April l l 

Ma 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1958 Averages 

1959 

Janus 


lthough ymme ot tnem 


would probably 


igher pri 


quota 
hen the Buff 
holdin to the 
that may be. Some 
estimated 
to about 14,006 tons 


be no 


offici report have 
now amount 

but this can more than a 

yuesstimate 

The ituation in this respect has 

been helped by the announcement 

Government 

pose its remaining stockpile of 

5,000 tons. Of this, 2.500 
yns are to be sold through the Buffe1 

Stock Manager beginning July 1 


in totallin 


sub- 
conditions as 

Buffe1 
remain- 


ect to the same price 
overn liquidation of the 
Stock itself 


ing 2,500 tons will 


Disposal of the 
begin on Januar) 
next but the Government has not 
yet decided whether this also will be 
Buffer Stock or 
whether it will be disposed of through 
the open market in London. The Lon- 
don Metal Exchange, of course, is 


Id through the 


K. LEAD STATISTICS 
ks in the U. K. at the end of Apri 
6 ton (53,751 ton 
English refined) 
total of 53,289 tons 
} tons) according to the 
au o Non-Ferrou Metal Statistics. Pro- 
iction during April rose to 7,616 tons com- 
March. Full cor 

imption details are given below 

i mos. ending 
April —30th Apr.— 
1959 1958 1959 
Cable 341 35,444 32,26 
Batteries a 2,236 10,319 9,495 


& RIN 


l 
imported and 
compared with 
(45,156 tons 
British Bu 


pared with 6,551 tons in 


Battery oxide 257 ~=—«9. 58 
Tetraethyl! lead 
Other oxides & com 

pound 2,637 002 
White lead 735 04 
Shot ‘inel. bullet rod) + 1,460 
Sheet and pipe 1,178 
Foil & collapsible tube 46 408 
Other rolled & extruded l 
Solder 
Alloy 
Misecllaneous use 


Total consumption 
. which 
Imported virgin lead 7 56,77 56,182 
English refined 23 25 24,012 
Serap ineluding re- 

melted : 0, 580 


Settlement 


(Per Long Ton) 


—— TIN 
Cash 3 Months 
&s. d. @ s. 4. s. d. - & @ 
719 811 720 6 
740 12 


~ 
“I 


787 


Or ow 


MNO MKONDS 


STATISTICS 
Sritish Bureau 


i mos. ending 
April —30th Apr.— 
1959 1958 1959 


104 


Notes: (1) Includes Compo and ‘B’ Metal 
2) Mainly Tin Oxide Mainly powder 


pressing that the latter course should 
be adopted. 

Despite this addition to currently 
available supplies of tin, the market 
showed practically no reaction. Rus- 
Sian exports so far this year have been 
quite moderate and with quite good 
consumption prospects in America 
and elsewhere, it looks as if steady 
conditions will continue for the time 
being. 

Lead Disappointing 

The lead market has continued to 
be a rather disappointing affair. Al- 
though there has been an improving 
Statistical trend in the United States, 
the supply position elsewhere 
definitely easy one. Consumption 
seems to be quite steadily maintained 
but shows little signs of broadening 
very noticeably, at any rate outside 
the United States. The market there- 
fore anticipates that there will con- 
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e of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
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tinue to be a certain amouni 
plus production and this is sufficient 
to hold prices down to a level which 
is not at all satisfactory to producers 

In the U. K. it is noteworthy that 


sur- 


in the first five months of this year 
imports were up to 88,252 tons, com- 
pared with only 58,841 tons in tne 
same period of 1958 although con- 
sumption is actually somewhat lower. 
The proposals introduced by Sena- 
tor Murray in America for a 4 cents 
tariff if the price of imported metal 
drops below 15'2 cents is not regarded 
with much favor’ on this side of the 
Atlantic although, at the moment, 
few people seem to think that any- 
thing quite as drastic as this will be 
approved by the United States Legis- 
lature. The London quotation is low 
in relation to the United States mar- 
ket but this, of course, is of little 
significance nowadays owing tc the 
limitation of imports by quota 
An interesting item was the refer- 
U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics U. K. zine stocks 
slightly to 38,643 tons compared with 
7 tons at the end of March. Of the April 
total consumers held 16,871 tons. Production 
during the month was 5,424 tons, a decrease 
of 1,588 tons compared with the March total 
of 7,012 tons. Consumption details are given 
below : 
4 mos. ending 
—30th 
1958 
33,381 
29,175 
Gener: ye 930 
Sheet ‘ 
Wire 
Tube 


Brass 
Galavanizing 
of which: 


Rolled zine 

Zine oxide 

Zine diecasting & 
forming alloy 

Zine dust 

Miscellaneous uses 


Total all trades 
of which 
Slab zine 
High purity (99.99% 
Electrolytic & high 
grade (99.95%) 
G.O.B. Prime West- 
ern & debased 
Other virgin material 
Remelted zinc 
Scrap—iZine content) 
Zinc metal, alloys & 
residues 2,6 
Brass & other copper 
alloys 4,436 428 
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ence in his annual statement by the 
Chairman of Penarroya to the idea 
which he said was making progress. 
He claimed that both producers and 
consumers were aware of the incon- 
venience of daily fluctuations and 
said that this new spirit led him to 
think a more stable price, linked to 
the cost of mining would be estab- 
lished in large consumer areas. This 
is undoubtedly what the French min- 
ing industry would like to see but 
whether it is in fact approaching 
realization is perhaps open to doubt. 
Zinc Sentiment Better 

There has been a further improve- 
ment in zine prices here during the 
past month and sentiment with re- 
gard to this metal is, on the whole, 
quite cheerful. It is true that there is 
quite a bit of productive capacity in 
reserve at the present time, so that 
even if consumption pursues its re- 
cent upward trend there seems little 
danger of any scarcity of supplies. 

This is particularly so since some 
leading producers in exporting coun- 
tries are fairly content with a price 
around £80 a ton and would certainly 
much rather see full production at 
this level than a curtailed output—or 
limited exports—at some higher fig- 
ure. Meanwhile, the ore situation is 
becoming an interesting one, with a 
tendency for sellers to get better terms 
from the smelters owing to competi- 
tive bidding between the United 
States Continental Europe and Ja- 
pan. 

The possibility of some interesting 
developments in the future arises 
from the fact that, as far as can be 
seen, U. S. domestic mine output pilus 
ore import quotas will be insufficient 
to meet the full needs of the Ameri- 
can industry. 

Current thinking here is along the 
lines that this will probably lead la- 
ter on to import quotas being dropped 
and some additional protection in the 
shape of higher import duties given 
to the domestic mines. It is not, how- 
ever, expected that the 4 cents a 
pound tariff below 131% cents for im- 
ported zinc which has been suggested 
in the Murray Bill will be approved. 


Metal Powder Federation 
to Move Offices in N. Y. 


Effective July 28 the headquarters 
of the Metal Powder Industries Fed- 
eration will be located at 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. It is 
currently located at 130 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36. 
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Lead-Zinc Program 


(Continued from Page 8) 
pending in the House H. R. 7721, in- 
troduced by Congressman Aspinall, 
which embodies a fair and reasonable 
flexible quota plan. This legislation 
would retain the basic principles and 
administrative features of the exist- 
ing quota plan but would establish 
realistic initial quotas, provide auto- 
matic adjustment of quotas to the 
consumption level in the United 
States, and close the loopholes that 
now exist with respect to certain 
products containing lead and zinc 
which come in outside the quotas and 
can substantially defeat their pur- 
pose. It also has a provision for cut- 
off points of 151 cents and 13'2 cents 
for lead and zinc, respectively, at 
which points quotas automatically be- 
come less restrictive. I commend this 
legislation to you for your considera- 
tion as an effective means of provid- 
ing the necessary protection for the 
domestic lead-zinc mining industry. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
commend those who sponsored House 
Concurrent Resolution 177, and simi- 
lar Resolutions, which evidenced a 
recognition of the need for a con- 
structive approach to the problems of 
the mining industry, and I urge fav- 
orable action on this resolution by this 
Subcommittee and by the Full Com- 
mittee. I further urge that full sup- 
port be given to the legislation that 
has been referred to here today so that 
necessary protection of a vital indus- 
try may be achieved either by an ade- 
quate tariff or by an improved and 
flexible quota plan. 


Yugoslavia Boosts Exports 
of Nonferrous Products 


At the annual convention of the 
Yugoslav Association of non-ferrous 
metal manufacturers held in mid- 
April, it was noted that this branch of 
industry played a very substantial role 
in Yugoslav exports. 

The increased exports of semi-fin- 
ished non-ferrous metal goods were 
so conspicuous last year that the price 
drop in refined lead, aluminium, zine 
concentrate, mercury, etc. did not af- 
fect the Yugoslav balance of pay- 
ments. 

The favorable tendency toward al- 
tering the structure of these exports 
was likewise continued, deliveries of 
semi-finished and finished products 
having been increased at the expense 
of raw materials. 


The Copper Picture 


(Continued from Page 10) 

the war there has been a constant pro- 
gram of rehabilitation and moderni- 
zation of their brass mills, and enthu- 
siastic application of modern methods 
and practices, which foreign produc- 
tivity teams avidly absorbed in their 
visits to our mills. Many of these visits, 
if not most of them, were arranged for 
by our State Department in a national 
policy of trying to help our friends 
across the water to recoup their losses 
and again stand on their own feet. Of 
course, they had the benefit also of 
their own capable management which 
when enriched by their educational 
trips, contributed to a vast improve- 
ment in the productivity which in 
many cases now approaches ours. This 
applies not only to direct labor costs 
but also to the many indirect labor 
and other costs which vary closely 
with the wage rates. 

You say, what of tariff protection? 
Here are some figures that I think 
should prove interesting and construc- 
tive. In 1934, as an example, the price 
of a typical brass tube was 17c per 
pound. The duty was 8c or 47 per cent. 
In 1959, the price of the same tubing 
was listed at 50c and the duty was 2c 
or 4 per cent and this situation to this 
day still exists. Can there be any ques- 
tion as to why the copper and brass 
fabricators insist that they be given 
an increased and fair tariff protection. 

Not only do other countries have 
much higher import duties but even 
these higher duties are often academic 
since they use very restricted import 
licensing systems which would exclude 
the importation of our products even 
if we could compete against their ex- 
tremely low wage rates. This type of 
competition is completely unfair to 
an industry as vital to our national 
defense as the copper and brass indus- 
try and we are at this moment be- 
seeching the administration and Con- 
gress for increased protection against 
this unfair competition. In fact, all we 
ask is a Sliding scale tariff that equal- 
izes wage rates or the establishment 
of some quota system to minimize this 
unfair competition. 


Die Casters Will Convene 
in Chicago Sept. 16-17 


The 1959 annual meetings of the 
American Die Casting Institute and 
its research arm, the Die Casting Re- 
search Foundation, have been set for 
September 16 and 17, 1959 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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SAGGING COPPER MARKET BOLSTERED BY CUTBACKS IN 
OUTPUT; PRODUCERS AT 30c, CUSTOM SMELTERS 29'2c 


Phelps Dodge, RST Initiate Production Curtailments; Lead Quiet, Zinc Demand 


Slackens on Steel Strike; Tin Prices Ease; Quicksilver and Titanium Decline 


July 16, 1959 


OPPER price changes and an- 
C nouncements of curtailments 1 
copper production made most 

ws towards the latter part 

ith in review. The drop ol 
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eady, w quicksilver weake1 
Copper Price Movements 
Before the 
copper quotation bounced back a half 


cent on July 16 to 29.50c¢ delivered 


custom smelter electro 


the price had moved down in half 
cent stages on June 24 ‘(to 31.0@c de- 
livered’), on June 25, on June 29, on 
July 7 ana July 13 (to 29.00c deliver- 
ed.) On July 13, the spread between 
the custom smelter and primary pro- 
ducer quotations had widened to 
2.50c, and it was a foregone conclu- 
ion that such a spread was unten- 


Kenne- 
Dodge, reduced thei 


able. Two major producers 
cott and Phelp 
prices 1.50c on July 14 to 30.00c, and 
Anaconda took similar action on July 
15 

rhe half-cent declines in the smelt- 
er quotation stemmed from sharply 
lower quotations for the metal on the 
London market, continued lack of de- 
mand from consumers, large inven- 
tory accumulation by users this 
pring, increased world mine produc- 
tion, manufacturers’ plant closedowns 
for Summer vacations, and operation 
of U. S. mines beyond the laor con- 
tract expiration date of June 30 

The half-cent rise in the smelte 
quotation to 29.50c reflected increases 
in the metal’s price on the London 
Metal Exchange and on the New 


York Commodity Exchange. The up- 


14 


ward trend on both exchanges was 
attributed to announcement of cur- 
tailments in production. Phelps Dodge 
stated it was cutting its mine output 
by 7 per cent of its rate in the 1959 
first half. Rhodesian Selection Trust 
said it was curtailing its output in the 
second half to 90 per cent of the rate 
in the first half of this year. Con- 
tributing to the strength was a sit- 
down strike at Anaconda’s Potrerillos 
smelter in Chile which could result in 
the firm's El] Salvador mine having to 
suspend operations 

As prices climbed on the LME and 
Comex, domestic smelters’ scrap cop- 
per buying prices also moved upward; 
on July 16 they were paying for scrap 
on the basis of 23.75c a pound for 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire 

Following the drop in the produc- 
ers’ electro quotation, prices for brass 
and wire mill products were reduced 
on July 14 and 15 to reflect a coppe1 
price of 30.00c. Fabricators at the 
same time similarly reduced their 
brass mill scrap buying prices. Earlier, 
on July 7, brass and bronze ingot sell- 
ing prices were reduced 1.00c to 2.00c 
a pound, depending on grade. 

Katanga, GIRM Prices Cut 

Overseas, the large Belgian produc- 
er, Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, 
reduced its Belgian price to 29 francs 
a kilo (26.30c a pound c.i.f. New York, 
not including the 1.70c a pound U. S 
import duty). The price previous to 
July 14 had been 3014 francs a kilo, 
or 27.45c a pound c.i.f. New York. 

GIRM, the French agency, reduced 
its price on July 16 to 296 francs per 
kilo (26.37¢ a pound f.a.s. New York) 
from the 303 francs per kilo (27.00c 
a pound f.a.s. New York) which had 
been in effect since July 8. 

June Copper Statistics 

Deliveries of refined copper to do- 
mestic consumers in June rose to the 
Staggering total of 150,993 tons from 
135,135 tons in May. Refined stocks 
at the end of June dipped to 84,798 
tons from 86,132 tons in May, while 
refined output in June was up slightly 
to 138,403 tons from 135,031 tons in 
the preceding month 

Foreign copper primary output in 
June hit an all-time high of 178.239 
tons. The output has been running 
far in excess of foreign consumption 


and while the foreign refined stocks 
showed a decrease of 4,399 tons at 
the end of June, thatt drop was also 
attributed to the accelerated deliv- 
eries last month, of 143,916 tons as 
compared with 131,243 tons in May. 

In domestic copper circles the feel- 
ing prevailed that unless there is a 
substantial cut in production by for- 
eign producers, the statistical position 
of the metal is likely to deteriorate. 
The cut of 7 per cent by Phelps 
Dodge, which amounts to about 1,600 
tons a month, is not likely to correct 
the over-supply situation. The domes- 
tic stocks of refined copper of about 
85,000 tons are anything but large 
and in some quarters are regarded as 
being too small for comfort in case 
there should be a strike. Meanwhile, 
an official of Kennecott said that his 
company is not scheduling, at pres- 
ent, any production cuts. 


Lead Demand Light 

The lead market turned quiet with 
the start of the strike of the steel 
industry at midnight, July 14. And 
there was nothing in the situation 
that portended an immediate revival 
in activity. Trade quarters believed a 
protracted strike in the steel industry 
would affect other major steel con- 
suming industries which in turn 
would have its influence on the con- 
sumption of lead. 

Although the demand for lead was 
light, the market undertone remained 
steady with the price holding firm at 
12.00c New York and at 11.80c St. 
Louis. 

Zine Market Firm 

Zine producers took it for granted 
that the steel strike would halt the 
consumption of zinc by the galvaniz- 
ing mills. A deterioration in the sta- 
tistical position of the metal due to 
the steel strike is not expected, at this 
time, to have any weakening influ- 
ence on the market 

Producers felt confident that the 
Prime Western zinc quotation of 
11.00c a pound, East St. Louis, will 
hold firm. 

The zinc statistics for June, as an- 
ticipated, reflected the improvement 
in the market, with stocks lower, de- 
liveries higher and output little 
changed. The June figures for all 
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grades of zinc follow in tons, with the 
May totals in parentheses: produc- 
tion, 75,544 (77,489); domestic deliv- 
eries, 99,858 (85,073); stocks at end 
of month, 169,386 (196,004). The June 
domesite deliveries were inflated by 
abnormal shipments on consignment 
of approximately 9,000 tons. 
Tin Market Slow 

The domestic tin market in recent 
trading has slowed down, as consum- 
ers withdrew from the market with 
the approach of the deadline for the 
strike in the steel industry. Some 
quarters believed that if the strike 
continues for any length of time, tin 
prices may ease. They also believed, 
however, that as soon as consumers 
thought they could pick up some 
“cheap” tin, prices would firm up. 

Spot Straits tin, meanwhile, was 
quoted at 102.125c a pound in the 
New York market on July 15, com- 
pared with the price of 104.50c ‘nom- 
inal) for June 11, the last quotation 
in this space. The high for the June 
11-July 15 period was 104.875c (nom- 
inal) for June 15, while the low was 
the 102.25c for July 14. 

Aluminum Labor Talks 

Aluminum-labor negotiations were 
under way. The United Steelworkers 
of America said it had made a wage 


proposal to Alcoa, Reynolds and Kai- 
ser “identical” with its steel bargain- 
ing demand. This means a request for 
a 15-cent hourly annual pay increase 
for either one, two or three years. 
The USW contracts with the produc- 
ers expire July 31. 

Meanwhile, the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration in 
Washington reported that aluminum 
demand this year has been growing 
more rapidly than was expected at 
the end of 1958, and the 1959 con- 
sumption outlook is now estimated at 
25-30 per cent better than in 1958, as 
compared to a somewhat less opti- 
mistic year-end estimate. Shipments 
to consumers in 1959 are expected to 
top the prior peak set in 1956 by 10 
per cent. 

Talk continued to be heard that 
higher primary aluminum prices are 
in the offering. Prices, meanwhile, 
were firm, with the 30-pound, 99.5% 
plus ingot quoted at 26.80c a pound. 

Quicksilver Weaker 

Spot quicksilver on July 15 was 
quoted at $234 to $236 per flask of 76 
pounds, as compared with the last 
range quoted in this space of $241 to 
$243. Demand for the metal was slow 
while supplies were described as more 
than adequate. Trade quarters indi- 


cated the slower demand was usual 
for this time of the year when many 
consumers shut down for annual va- 
cation periods. 
Silver Unchanged 

The New York silver price was 
maintained at 91.375c an _ ounce, 
which level was established March 3. 

Platinum Steady 

Refiners maintained their plati- 
num quotations at $77 to $80 an 
ounce. With dealers quoting $76 to 
$77 an ounce, the market on July 16 
was quoted at $76 to $80 an ounce. 

Titanium Price Cut 

Du Pont, effective with shipments 
August 1, 1959, is cutting its base 
prices of titanium metal sponge as 
follows: A-1 grade sponge, from $1.82 
to $1.60 per pound; A-2, from $1.70 
to $1.50. The prices apply on mini- 
mum quantities of 100 pounds f.o.b. 
Newport, Delaware. 

Tellurium Price Raised 

American Smelting and Refining 
Co. increased its price of commercial 
grade tellurium 50.00c a pound on 
July 15 to $2.50 a pound in quantity 
lots. The new price, a company offi- 
cial said, reflected increased demand. 
The last price increase occurred on 
May 1 when it advanced by 35.00c a 
pound to $2 a pound. 











NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 





WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brak- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc 
aluminum. 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every day in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and reporting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and awards. 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the production, consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURNAL — The semi- 
annual import and export number of the “Waste Trade 
Journal” published April and October. Circulation world- 
wide to importers and exporters everywhere as the inter- 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. 


WORLD MARKETS DIRECTORY — International Trade 
Gui listing over 60,000 importers and exporters of com- 
modities, merchandise and raw materials. Commodity index 
printed in English, French and Spanish. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 


STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills and foundries — Officers, 
capitalization, equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consumed 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and exporters of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines and listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central and South America. 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and price changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron and steel. 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity Listings in French, 
Spanish and English. Contains four sections — Commodity 
Index — Commodity Classifications — Geographical Sec- 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section — all important 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 


WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY — An international index 
listing in three languages the importers and exporters of 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, 
flax, linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 


425 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Copper Brands 
Deliverable Against Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Brand or 
Marks 


C&uH 
C 


Brand or 
Marks 
B. E. R. 


Grade 


Electrolytic 


Producer 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Baltimore, Md.) 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Maurer, N. J.) 

? American Smelting & Refining Co. 

(Tacoma, Wash.) 

B. & M. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

y Andes Copper Mining Co. 

Bolidens-Gruvaktiebolag 


Q. M. CO. 
P. A. Electrolytic 

Brand or 
, Marks 
Electrolytic B.C. R 
Electrolytic > ae re 
Electrolytic N. 
Electrolytic 


Electrolytic 


AE 
BOLIDEN 


H. E. 


Canadian Copper 
(Montreal) 


Refiners Ltd. 
A M CO 
Electrolytic RHC 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


Cerro de Pasco Corporation 
Chile Copper Company =. 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd. 


Kennecott Copper Corp. 


Brand or 
Marks 


Lewin * * * (3 Star) 


Metals Corporation 
Ltd. 


Mufulira Copper Mines, Kennecott 
Norddeutsche Affinerie 


Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. 


Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


Phely s 
*United States 
Refining 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp 

(For Adolph Lewisohn Selling Corp.) 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. Electrolytic ees 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


Electrolytic 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Copper Works 

Rhokana Corporation 

Rudnici Bakra i Topionice 

Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 

*United States Meta tefining C 

*United States Metals Refining Cx Electrolytic 

fUnited States Metals Refining Co E Cerro de Paseo Copper Corp 

Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H Electrolytic Chile Copper Company ; 
n Consolidated Mining & 
Metal Clima) F Teantridwe Nickel Mines, 
yn-eott Copper Corp. 
Metals Corp. 


Raritan 


Electrolytic 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 
Andes Corner Mining Co 
Polidens Gruvaktiebolag 

Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd 


Electrolytic 


Electrolytic 


ctrolytic 


E K 


+ Subsidiary, American Inc Ltd 
sta, 


oo 
Lewin 


Producer 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 
R Copper Range Company 
Quincey Mining Company 


Producer 
British Copper Refiners, Ltd. 


Nassau Smelting & Refining 


o., Ine 
United States Metals 
Refining Company 


Producer 
Braden Coprer Commany 
Copper Corporation 
Messina (Transvaal) 

Development Co. 

Dodge Corporation 
Meta!s 
Company 


Grade 


Lake 
Lake 
Lake 


Grade 
Fire Refined High 
Conductivity 
Fire Refined High 
Conductivity 
Fire Refined High 


Conductivity 


Grade 
Fire Refined 
(other than 
Lake & Fire 
Refined 
High 


Conductivity) 


Official List of Approved Refiners 
Whose CATHODES are deliverable against Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., Copper Contract 


Mufulira Mines, Ltd 


Norddeutsche Affinerie 
Ontario Refining Co., Ltd 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Raritan Copper Works 
Rhokana Corporation 

Rudnici Bakra i Topionice 
Union Miniere du Hant Katanga 
United States Metals Refining Co 
Zinnwerke Wilhe!msburg G.m.b.H 


Copper 





Refined At 
Federal, Ill., U_ S. 
Carteret, N. J., U. S. 
Monterrey, Mexico 
Port Pirie, Australia 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. 


Braubach a/Rhein, Germany 


Idaho, U. S 

Orya, Peru 

Collinsville, Ill., U. S. 

Monterrey, N. L., 

Alton, Ill., U. S. 

Oker, Germany 

Joplin, Mo., U. S. 

Kamioka, Japan 

Stolberg, Rhineland, Germany 

Federal, Ill., U. S. 

Chicago, Ill., U. S 

Hoboken, Belgium 

Alton, Ill., U. S. 

Omaha, Neb., U. S. 

Monsanto, Ill., U. S. 

Monteponi, Italy 

San Gavino Monreale, Sardinia, 
Italy 

Hammond, Ind., U. S. 


Mexico 


Omaha, Neb., U. S. 
Overpelt, Belgium 


Megrine, Tunis 

Penarroya, Sopwith & Cartagena, 
Spain 

Perth Amboy, N. J., U. S. 

Genoa, Italy 

Alton, Ill., U. S. 

Collinsville, Ill., U. S. 

Selby, Calif., U. S. 

Trail, B. C., Canada 

Baelen-Usines, Belgium 


Mezica, Yugoslavia 

Perth Amboy, N. J., U. S. 
Hoboken, Belgium 
Midvale, Utah, U. S. 

E. Chicago, Ind., U. S. 
Norfolk, Va., U. S. 
Staten Island, N. 
Newark, N. J., U. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


*Deliverable against: 


Commodity 
** Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, 
+Deliverable against Commodity Exchange, Inc., Lead Contracts with Certificate of Assay of one of the 


Lead Brands 


Producer 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
United States Metals Refining Co. 
American Smelting & Refining Co 
Broken Hill Associated Smelters 


National Lead Co., American Lead Plant 


Blei-und Silberhutte Braubach 


Bunker Hill Smelter 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 
£t. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. 


Compania Metallurgica Penoles, S.A. 


St. Joseph Lead Company 


Unterharzer Berg- und Huttenwerke 
Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co. 


Mitsui Mining Co. 


Stolberger Zinc Aktiengesellschaft fur Bergbau und Hattenbetrieb 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Refining Co. 
Societe Generale Metallurgizue de Hoboken 


St. Joseph Lead Company 


International Smelting & Refining Co. 


Lewin-Mathes Co. 

Societa di Monteponi 
Mentevecchio Societa Italiana del 
Metals Refining Company 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Compagnie des Metaux d-Overpelt-Lommel et de Corphalie, S.A. 


Ste. Min. & Metall. de Penarroya 
Ete Min. & Met. de Penarroya 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Societa di Pertusola 

St. Joseph Lead Company 

St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Ste. des Mines and Founderies de Zinc de la Vieille-Montagne 


Anglem 
Central European Mines, Limited 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
The Tsumeb Corporation 


United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company 
United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company 


Virginia Lead Smelting Corp., The 
Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. 
Hudson Smelting & Refining Co. 
Bers & Co., Inc. 
Exchange, Inc., 
Ine. 


Piombo e dello Zinco 


Brand Mark 

*ALTON 
**A M CO 
*ASARCO MONTERREY 
*B.H.A.S. 
taBLUE ARROW AMERICAN 

LEAD CORP. 
*Braubach dopp. 

raff. Deutschland 
*BUNKER “C” HILL 
*CERRO PERU 
taCHEMICAL 

ST. L. S. & R. CO. 
**C.M.F. y A.M. 
*DOE RUN 
*HARZ 99.985, HARZ 99.9 
*EAGLE-PICHER 
*E.M.K. 
*Eschweiler raffine 
*FEDERAL 
1G B 
*H.E.R. Escaut 
*HERCULANEUM 
*ILR 
+MONSANTO 
*Monteponi 
*Montevecchio 


+M R CO METALS REFINING 
Co. 

*OMAHA & GRANT 

*Overpelt extra-raffine 
0.V.-L.L.-Dur. 

*Penarroya 

*Penarroya 


*PERTH AMBOY 

*Pertusola 

*3T. JOE 

taST. L. S. & R. CO. 

*SELBY 

*TADANAC 

*Three Stars 
Vieille-Montagne Bar 

*TRECA 

*TSUMCO 

*TSUMCO 

*USS CO 

*U 8S 8 CO ELECTRO 

taVIRGINIA 

Nassau Blue 

Hudson 

Schuylkill 


Lead Contracts without Certificate of Assay. 





Official Assayers of the Exchange. 





aSubsidiary of National Lead Co. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1959. It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
Agreement provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1f7 and 1958, provided the price is above 24¢; if the price is below 
24c the 2c tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates. usable as flux, etc.. 
ee GE 5.4.5, ceecebecubesieneennees 1.70c Ib. 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba, 
copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of 
Philippines, copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ..1.70c Ib. 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 
copper, copper Content .....cccccccscccces 1.70c Ib. 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content ...... 1.70¢ Ib. 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
a ete Cale Sa Ewa: a agra oan aoe i ale Oe 1.70¢ Ib. 
Copper rolls. rods or sheets 1¥%c Ib. 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
3'ee Ib 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
es 2M % 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
Ce DI SIN 6c vce cccdcccecsesusecen 4.50c Ib. 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture: 
and scale and clippings, copper content ....1.70c Ib. 


tt Copper content. 
BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 
sheets ..... 

Brass tubes and tubing, seamless 

Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 

Brass and bronze wire .. 


LEAD 


NOTE — Import duties on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
lead dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial lead were sus- 
pended February 12, 1952, and reimposed on June 26, 1952. Lead 
scrap duty was reimposed July 1, 1952. 
Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 
Se ae re = Yc 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content 
Pigs and bars, lead content ... 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content 
Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire. ..1 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 
lead content 
White lead 
Litharge 
Red lead 


Copper seamless tubes and tubing 


Copper plain wire 


5/16c 


1/16c 
1.05¢ 


ZINC 
NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zine in 
blecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 
Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 6/10c lb. 
Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., 
not recoverable, zinc content 6/10¢ lb. 
Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
I a ad %¢c Ib. 
Dross and skimmings : 
Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 


Zine dust 

Zinc die-casting alloys 

Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 
ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 

alloys elsewhere provided fort ...........0.- 1.25c lb. 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, r 

CE LY sc acaeedeetweenctweanden eames 2.50¢ Ib. 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides We lb. & 124% 
ENS a0 Cae auvindealne honed eeemenewe 2.50¢ Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic ooo kOe 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined** 


Bismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metalt 

Beryllium ore 

Cadmium 


Magnesium, metallict 

Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret 

Magnesium alloys 

Magnesium scrap See 

Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content Yc lb., except Cuba, free 

Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 


17c Ib. & 844% 
20c Ib. & 10% 
. free 


Nickel ore, matte and oxide 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 
wire or electrodes 
Nickel scrap 
Nickel tubes, tubing 
(if cold rolled, drawn or worked — 214% extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, syonge and scrap, oz. troy. . free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 
less than % in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
I Wr IN oo onc wesicieckdesamuenapeee 25c Ib. 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 
tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n.s. p.f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c Ib. 


*Crude bauxite import duty suspended through July 15, 1960. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum preduction is 
free for entries from July 17, 1956 through July 15, 1960. tTariff 
reduced 5% on June 30, 1958, under Geneva Agreement which expires 
on June 30, 1959. 
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November 
December 
Total 

1959 
January 
February 


January 
February 


November 
December 
Total 

1959 
January 
February 


Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


__ Crude Production 





Primary 
2,897,719 


214,283 
216,315 
224,673 
202,719 
204,938 
227,916 
253,512 
2,707,926 


257,682 
244,405 
270,248 
265,937 
279,629 
277,158 


1,116,380 


71,092 
64,444 
67,917 
79,541 
92,214 
96,369 


.. 97,641 


1,008,170 


1,783,119 
137,759 


162,140 
155,973 
168,838 
161,561 
175,293 
178,239 


Secondary 
123,270 


11,414 
9,516 
9,474 
7,960 

20,613 

17,755 
8,883 

138,696 


12,377 
12,737 
17,019 
15,653 
11,695 
12,285 


112,060 


10,488 
10,980 
8,858 
8,999 
7,259 
19,865 
16,755 
7,911 
131,294 


11,284 
11,425 
16,120 
14,287 

9,933 
11,290 


11,210 


702 
584 
658 
475 
701 
748 
980 
972 
7,402 


1,093 
1,312 
899 
1,366 
1,762 
995 


Refined 


Produciion 


3,035,588 


228,387 
229,578 
217,914 
204,006 
192,199 
230,109 
282,191 
2,805,622 


270,995 
264,018 
285,425 
278,959 
283,024 
284,278 


1,616,964 


115,978 
107,918 
110,130 
100,640 
107,971 
113,288 
128,048 
146,978 
1,446,540 


137,361 
142,235 
140,928 
137,490 
135,031 
138,403 


Deliveries to Refined Stock 
Customers End of Period 


2,853,307 


240,825 
220,801 
247,116 
254,667 
292,630 
261,097 
260,841 
2,916,588 


248,574 
243,741 
270,768 
270,262 
266,378 
294,909 


In U.S. A. 
1,277,946 


78,631 
100,796 
717,523 
86,982 


1,179,416 


114,425 
120,134 
124,220 
135,233 
135,135 
150,993 


458,340 


476,823 
475,164 
436,476 
374,180 
269,654 
236,774 
258,874 
258,874 


284,545 
304,303 
319,241 
329,871 
350,343 
344,610 


181,024 


253,463 
244,450 
242,781 
215,560 
178,222 
128,490 
93,596 
80,722 
80,722 


80,780 
85,523 
85,952 
74,323 
86,132 
84,798 


Outside U. S. A.* 


1,418,624 


109,793 
120,469 
119,448 


135,213 
1,359,082 


133,634 
121,783 
144,497 
141,469 
147,993 
145,875 


1,575,361 


134,302 
140,029 
143,278 
160,134 
153,633 
171,827 
129,909 
144,531 
1,737,172 


134,149 
123,607 
146,548 
135,029 
131,243 
143,916 


* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 





Electrolytic Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 


277,316 


245,053 
231,373 
232,383 
220,916 
196,558 
141,164 
143,178 
178,152 
178,152 


203,765 
218,780 
236,232 
255,548 
264,211 
259,812 


Stock Increases or Decreases 





Blister 
—14,599 


Refined 
+ 103,920 


—199,466 


+22,001 
+19,578 
+ 14,938 
+ 10,630 
+20,472 
— 5,733 


+ 60,379 


+ 2,364 
— 8,013 
— 2,669 
—27,221 
—37,338 


+ 34,974 
—99,164 


421,943 
+15,015 
+17,502 
419,259 


Total 
+89,321 


—24,233 
— 5,406 
—22,455 
—54,275 
—71,774 
—17,318 
+ 2,304 
—158,466 


421,065 
+12,882 
+16,780 
413,261 
428,772 





Electrolytic Copper 


Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 


Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 


(Cents Per Pound) 


(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1956 
43.00 
44.03 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
41.56 
40.00 
40.00 
39.308 
36.00 
36.00 
41.992 


1957 
36.00 
33.318 
32.00 
32.00 


30.183 
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1958 
25.69 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.36 
26.125 
26.50 
26.50 
27.548 
29.00 
29.00 
26.31 


1956 
50.22 
52.07 
53.11 
48.88 
44.221 
40.00 
38.14 


1957 
34.87 
32.273 
30.952 
31.24 
30.163 
29.60 
28.39 
27.862 
25.948 
25.722 
25.435 
25.26 
28.93 


1958 
24.577 
23.557 
23.326 
23.66 
23.865 
25.52 
29.231 
26.52 
26.355 
28.577 
29.829 
28.846 
25.905 


1959 
29.429 
30.361 
33.21 
32.84 
32.00 
31.477 


1956 
43.00 
43.783 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
41.68 


1957 
36.00 
33.182 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
30.955 
29.25 
28.611 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
30.162 


1958 


26.251 





Fabricators’ Copper Statistics oe ee aaa 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Unfilled (U. e - “ nd 
Purch Unfilled Actual Excess n short tons a’ 
Pabricate rs’ a Refined Fabricators’ ™ Sales by Copper i 1988 Eastern Missouri Western Total 
Refined Cop. 'i'roducers” Stocks” Customers Fabricators. «Orders Bkd. ==. 79,681 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 
1953 1957 m 
- eur Nov. 7,063 70 80,848 87,581 
a 380,881 25,022 309,664 170,917 1,375,869 74,678 Dec. 6.962 67 81.080 88,109 
: ,076,92 
Total 360,526 58,125 304,619 136,581 1,231,840 ; Tu. 79,369 1,800 995,753 1,076 
955 Jan. 7,615 164 82,476 90,255 
1,418,241 Feb. 6,826 125 74,766 81,717 
Mar. 17,517 123 79,594 87,234 
440 706 112 893 336,856 198.517 119.4'6 April é 161 76,911 84,107 
435,216 110,792 335,829 178,814 119,441 May 4 152 71,717 78,391 
437,187 117,601 336,217 183,834 99,223 June : 155 62,296 68,252 


1,416,378 July ’ 132 56,672 61,222 


Aug. 5, 61,342 67,039 
435,635 107,231 335,944 178,326 119,517 Sept. 5, 77,561 82,987 
422,266 110,174 334,542 178,913 114,298 Oct. 7,00: 85,075 91,518 
429,410 104,551 338,454 164,623 106,170 Nov. 87,379 94,056 
429,708 98,638 335,921 164,410 117,041 Dec. 88,070 94,514 
434,852 92,943 336,697 170,476 115,355 Ttl. 902,021 980,304 
426,905 82,919 340,743 153,042 110,527 1959 
432,918 85,728 341,684 144,410 77,991 Jan. 90,386 97,102 
429,627 82,768 344,315 144,375 110,323 Feb. 81,889 87,902 
425,168 80,436 344,530 144,538 106,927 Mar. 91,499 98,152 
420,130 80,774 341,869 138,420 119,161 Apr. 93,295 100,685 
428,520 68,249 345,832 128,719 98.725 May 93,952 101,069 
430,171 75,627 347,465 138,631 83,067 

| nobus ees 1,279 086 Average Custom Smelters’ 


445,514 348,426 123,756 94,642 , Scrap Buying Prices 
452,673 351,035 128,330 86,625 
448,125 346,875 141,387 83,694 
450,442 347,607 145,623 79,613 
441,001 78, 94 346,404 138,190 88,447 
433,526 2, 330,301 145,162 109,011 
431,796 - 326,263 153,529 79,353 
421,931 78, 323,667 150,436 96,717 
416,887 025 319,281 145,390 105,474 
399,113 91,019 315,929 156,692 138,017 
419,914 r 328,238 157,799 110,487 


+++ 


++++4+4+4+4+4+44+4 
ACHKHOWO Or -!l 


(Cents per pound for carload lots dei 
consumers’ works) 

No. 1 No. 2 Light Re 

Copper Copper Cepper finery 


Scrap Scrap Scrap Brase* 
1ass 


Mar. .19.21 a.71 15.46 16.92 
Apr. ..19.60 18.10 15.85 17.56 
May ..20.02 1852 1627 17.894 
June ..21.93 20.43 18.18 19.76 


b+t++tt+++4t+ 


447,123 90.401 326.438 —«-177.869 92'573 + 36,217 July ..2252 31.03 18.77 2098 


: Aug. 2262 2112 1887 20.12 
165,364 . Sept. .2237 2037 1862 19.87 
457,387 101,182 = 337,761 + +=«-«172,698 +~=»-108,556 = +.«44, — Se. oe ie Te 
459.046 123.321 390.522 183.113 116.565 ii ‘ Nov. 25.597 24.097 21.847 23.097 
9. 63,04) 300,068 sue le — — Dec. 24.356 22.856 20.606 21.856 
449.441 130.785 334.904 211.547 133.259 + 33:77: 
463,582 125,250 337,282 204,618 120,680 + 46,93: oo 21.788 20.282 18.035 18.047 
es ORF on a ae ar pad , 92 F h ; 95 
474.657 133.694 338.835 210,424 123.510 ‘092 i o. some gee onee 
— Feb. 2642 2492 2267 2411 
Scrap Conper Receipts by Custom Smelters Mar. 28.79 27.29 25.04 26.79 


Apr. 28.04 26.50 24.29 26.04 
and Refineries in United States* May 2781 2631 2406 2581 
(In Short Tons) June 26.80 25.30 23.05 24.80 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 a ~-——— 
5.763 6.640 h28 6.486 9,859 11,047 14.322 506 ;0 A *Of dry content for material having a dry 
12,500 5,153 3.633 10,337 8.490 15.198 14,497 5 951 712 copper content in excess of 60%. 
13,538 7,912 5.243 oe 9,738 12,198 15,921 3,95 be ca ay 
12,304 55 2 1,583 4004 4.162 7,233 2 5 | 7,525 
S749 8.458 8033 «10ST © RORTI51BR 20/805 «12307 18'9N9 14.960 Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
eee 6660s «(Odes oees jease 68s ter tes nae Copper Buying Prices 
10,452 , ; 5, } ; 10,100 2.197 > § h45 °6 
come Seer fae ee Hes, ieay Seig nree tae Average Pree 
9.237 8.175 "724 «7815 «10/879 «9-865 «11.369 "146 16-425 are (Cents per pound del. refinery for 
7.178 4,5 5.2 76 14,876 13, 180 613 237 10,796 eee 60.000 Ibs. of each grade) 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 Heavy 
142,067 71,812 62,470 129,798 127,449 154,714 173,748 147,080 164,196 ‘ Copper Copper Cempe- Yellew 
Scrap Scrap sition Brase 


ae : Apr. ..19.60 18.10 17.75 12.35 
Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments May ..19.923 18.423 18.038 


(NET TONS ..21.93 20.43 19.02 
The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass ani bronze er . 22.92 21.02 19.24 
mmm by the ope Brass —_ Bronze Industry and represent in excess of 95 per cent of J 22.62 a3 33 19.11 
the eae #5 e a —" ian ia ve ss . na me me _ 22.37 20.87 18.88 
Jan 19.456 18874 28.416 25,315 25423 20661 25201 27736 2H6F1 2468 22046 . 24.80 23.30 20.51 
Feb ; 15,026 18.487 27.168 24.211 25.429 19.920 25,349 24'949 20:769 17.413 23.746 . 25.597 24.097 20.182 
34.588 coaae 31,997 2 y4 28,25 5 23,653 9,71: 23,310 oy yo w0.208 1 94.356 22.856 19.038 
695 22, 30,473 22,547 25, 24,746 27,6 25,808 23.507 18,009 26.115 
11.114 23.643 '267 21.740 21.660 22.269 23°7 23437 22087 17.191 23.967 . 21.777 20.277 18.653 
9,696 25,093 33,817 21,274 20,818 22,; 23, 18,842 18,888 17,962 eres 
10,220 21,609 32 > 18,947 9,32 7,07 5,513 17,264 16,695 16,658 ; E 25.29 23.79 19.70 13.982 
. 14,194 29,689 25,285 21,807 20,156 21,684 27 3 23,812 19.654 17 &R2 
16,208 28,811 22,285 22,770 21,463 22.464 26349 20,929 19 670 20.540 . . 26.42 24.92 21.08 15.08 
18,026 32,240 23,124 25,811 22,280 24,080 25,228 23,045 22,800 23,2295 .... . 28.79 27.29 22.85 16.85 
18,488 31,748 23,544 23,441 21,806 23,061 25,102 21,818 19.767 20,758 .... " 98.04 26.54 21.69 15.70 
17,950 28,575 20,987 22,983 20,5 21.2 274 21, 18,0146 16,875 18,676 “ 
175 643 303°563 332.378 277.736 271.251 262 23% 20° 408 274096 242 907 997 R07 3 27.81 26.31 21.17 15.17 
14.637 25.297 27.615 23,145 221694 21,936 24967 22,841 29,681 18,133 e 26.80 25.30 21.159 15.307 
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Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
Lead Refineries in U.S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
REFINED PRODUCTION ——— DELIVERIES STOCKS 
— Antimonial Antimonial 
Le 


Lead Lead 

Pig Content Total Pig Content Total Pig Content Total 
103,701 8,973 112,674 102,898 9,903 112,801 284,818 17,260 302,078 
116,283 8,806 125,089 121,929 7,986 129,915 279,172 18,080 297,252 
121,934 10,656 132,590 139,698 9,408 149,106 262,510 19,328 281,838 
120,951 8,971 129,922 112,495 9,381 121,876 273,033 18,918 291,951 

. 129,461 10,898 140,359 90,498 8,583 99,081 313,232 21,233 334,465 
.. 1,485,282 106,383 1,591,665 1,307,390 102,697 1,410,087 





129,604 9,755 139,359 114,038 10,014 124,052 328,719 349,693 
114,528 8,944 123,472 90,915 9,094 100,009 347,455 20,824 368,279 
123,549 8,747 132,296 118,050 9,403 127,453 362,493 20,168 382,661 
127,995 10,398 138,393 146,409 10,345 156,754 334,178 20,221 354,399 
139,046 10,216 140,262 144,988 8,566 153,554 310,042 21,871 331,913 


S.A. 


34,275 4,890 39,165 4,956 55,101 201,759 11,150 212,909 
38,508 4,525 43,033 4,516 69,817 215,389 11,991 
40,225 5,153 45,378 é 4,455 75,035 207,335 12,728 
36,572 3,621 40,193 4,181 49,015 217,728 12,352 
39,504 4,307 43,811 3,737 35,606 239,049 13,417 
473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 


40,110 3,365 43,475 48,311 4,492 52,803 244,870 ‘ 257,296 
35,084 4,145 39,229 40,881 4,073 44,954 254,229 267,190 
35,140 3,868 39,008 49,742 4,279 54,021 248,166 A 260,910 
35,072 5,167 40,233 60,312 5,072 65,384 234,187 ‘ 247,765 
34,483 4,359 38,842 78,398 4,598 82,996 209,558 i 223,508 


Outside U. S. A. 


69,426 4,083 73,509 52,753 4,947 57,700 83,059 89,169 

4,281 82,056 56,628 3,470 60,098 63,783 69,872 
5,503 87,212 69,118 4,953 74,071 55,175 61,775 
5,350 89,729 67,661 5,200 72,861 55,305 61,871 

Dec. .. 6,591 96,548 58,629 4,846 63,475 81,999 

Total .. 59,398 1,071,472 717,862 52,804 710,666 

1959 

Jan .. 89,494 6,390 95,884 65,727 5,522 71,249 * y 

Feb. .. 79,444 4,799 84,243 50,034 5,021 55,055 101,089 

Mar. .. 88,409 4,879 93,288 68,308 5,124 73,432 : F 121,751 

Apr. .. 92,923 5,231 98,154 86.097 5,273 91,370 : 106,634 

May 95,563 5,857 101,420 66,590 3,968 70,558 100,484 ; 108,405 


Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 
———_——— Stocks (end of period) —————————_ 
Recoverable Base Bullion 
Lead Content Raw At Refinery Refined Smelte 
In Tons of Material At Smelter and Pig and Primary Origin 
2000 Pounds at Smelter & Transit Process Antimonial Total U.S.A. Outside U.S.A. Total 


1958 
4,420 28,254 206,319 316,851 30,230 45,567 
’ 4,848 30,065 211,976 327,992 23,440 F 44,734 
August... : 4,794 33,863 212,909 326,682 23,898 , 38,312 
September . t 4,948 32,606 227,380 335,224 21,775 38,385 
October .... : 4,773 29,833 220,063 313,532 19,630 ; 32,534 
November ;. 3,573 30,208 230,080 324,083 23,603 : 43,404 
December .. 68,197 4,489 28,955 252,466 354,107 25,544 J 43,555 
Total ee ver ated 297,687 191,415 29,080 518,182 
1959 
January ... 69,015 4,243 31,577 257,296 362,131 24,931 19,185 3,167 47,283 
February .. 58,921 2,919 35,062 267,190 364,092 22,934 8,435 1,772 33,141 
March .... 65,478 33,815 260,910 364,486 22,258 21,368 1,426 45,052 
31,596 247,765 345,564 22,868 11,344 1,214 35,426 
32,693 223,508 311,686 22,072 5,330 2,008 27,140 
Deliveries to U. 8S. Fabricators including 


Smelter Refined Productions ————— imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
Production Pig Antimonial Total Pig Antimonial Total 


40,795 3,600 44,395 45,640 4,409 50,049 
36,052 2,681 38,733 47,381 * 52,644 
34,275 4,890 39,165 50,145 55,101 
38,508 4,525 43,033 65,301 69,817 
40,225 5,153 45,378 70,580 75,035 
36,572 3,621 40,193 44,834 49,015 
December 39,504 4,307 43,811 31,869 35,606 
Total 473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 
1959 
January 40,110 3,365 43,475 48,311 4,492 52,803 
35,084 4,145 39,229 40,881 4,073 44,954 
35,140 3,868 39,008 49,742 4,279 54,021 
35,072 5,167 40,239 60,312 5,072 65,384 
34,483 4,359 38,842 78,398 4,598 82,996 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
(Common Grade) 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


Production 
Stock At Primary & Stock 


Total Domestic 


November 
December 
Total 
1958 
January 
February 
March 


September .... 
October .... 
November . 


December 

Total 
1959 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


Beginning 


60,633 
54,682 
59,041 
70,874 


91,598 
101,206 
119,522 
128,754 
143,136 


. 155,121 


163,504 
164,860 
169,302 
170,666 
169,435 
179,321 


198,508 
208,874 
214,946 
210,524 
197,823 


Secondary 
551,618 
547,153 


613,293 


50,436 
52,041 
48,771 
50,500 
604,353 


47,665 
47,133 
43,441 
40,984 
47,487 
44,636 
38,827 
39,520 
43,269 
45,467 
40,485 
44,042 
522,956 


43,652 
39,498 
39,238 
40,606 
39,101 


Supply 
632,770 
639,872 


644,382 


111,069 
106,723 
107,812 
121,374 
645,534 


139,263 
148,339 
162,963 
169,738 
190,623 
199,757 
202,331 
204,380 
212,571 
216,133 
209,920 
223,363 
614,554 


242,160 
248,372 
254,184 
251,130 
236,924 


At End 
92,719 
31,089 


54,682 
59,041 
70,874 
91,598 


101,206 
119,522 
128,754 
143,136 
155,121 
163,504 
164,860 
169,302 
170,666 
169,435 
179,321 
198,538 


208,874 
214,946 
210,524 
197,823 


171,577 


Shipments 
475,551 
531,339 


529,484 


51,859 
40,447 
32,193 
24,108 
463,060 


33,422 
23,832 
28,885 
22,172 
30,021 
32,078 
31,948 
34,254 
41,657 
46,647 
30,591 
24,852 
380,359 


33,035 
30,685 
40,980 
52,469 
65,207 


In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 
to other than domestic consumers. 





Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 


(American Bureaa of Metal Statistics) 


Total 
1958 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


Cable 
72,418 


6,440 
80,360 


5,297 
5,103 
5,956 
6,731 
6,976 
3,726 
5,249 
5,406 
4,880 
3,671 
2,950 
2,499 
58,444 


2,938 
2,899 
3,133 
3,207 
3,216 
3,463 
3,169 
3,481 
4,132 


Amm. 


Brass 
Foil Batt’y Making 


2,622 88,461 


85 §,832 
1,435 70,614 


200 
350 


6,886 
6,549 
6,479 
aren 6,242 
120 4,705 

75 3,762 
105 5,332 
220 6,165 
6,722 


57,180 


5,594 
5,254 
5,905 
7,410 
6,870 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


3,960 


160 
3,158 


671 
508 
686 
909 
270 
666 
566 
650 
850 
881 
493 
270 
7 4120 


521 
90 


580 
866 
480 
515 
400 
848 


Sun- 
dries 


52,994 13,034 


Job- 
bers 


7,258 
56,851 


4,002 
4,820 
4,614 
2,958 
3,871 
5,071 
5,310 
6,246 
5,782 
4,203 
3,800 


6,399 
6,771 
6,210 
4,887 
2,578 
51,086 


3,545 
2,706 
6,006 
5,356 
7,990 


394 
13,213 


1,191 
625 
1,064 
1,040 
634 
1,087 
1,110 
1,403 
891 
847 
706 
529 
11,127 


801 
888 
908 
533 
1,027 
1,716 
1,052 
100 
1,747 
1,641 
822 
652 
11,882 


727 
931 
2,185 
1,966 
2,843 


Unclas- 
sified 


270,251 


22,573 
274,716 


19,502 
18,112 
18,674 
17,453 
16,558 
20,620 
19,260 
27,066 
29,739 
21,367 
18,533 
13,997 
240,881 


18,594 
11,368 
15,068 
10,913 
15,285 
17,450 
17,594 
16,397 
19,774 
28,270 
12,105 
10,774 
193,592 


18,524 
16,796 
21,395 
31,355 
40,040 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aver. 


1956 
16.16 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.013 


Lead Sheet Prices 


(To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
Monthly Average Prices) 


1957 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.385 
14.32 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
13.704 
13.50 
13.00 
14.66 


1958 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.00 
11.712 
11.24 
11.00 
10.85 
10.89 
12.673 
13.00 
13.00 
12.114 


(Cents per pound) 


1956 
21.66 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 


1957 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
20.885 
19.82 
19.82 
19.50 
19.50 
19.204 
19.00 
18.50 


1958 
18.50 
18.50 
18.50 
17.50 
17.212 
16.74 
16.50 
16.35 
16.39 
18.173 
18.50 
18.50 


1959 
12.619 
11.583 
11.42 
11.20 
11.905 
12.00 


1959 
18.119 
17.083 
16.92 
16.70 
17.405 
17.50 


Battery Shipments 


The following table shows replace- 
ment battery shipments in the United 
States as compiled by the Business 
Information Division of Dun & Brad- 


street, 


Inc., 


for 


the 


Association of 


American Battery Manufacturers: 


eam. <. 
Feb. .. 


far. 
Apr. 
May 


June .. 
July .. 
Aug... 
Sept. 
Oct. .. 
Nov. .. 
Dec. .. 


Total 


(In thousands of units) 


1956 
2,058 
340 
348 
368 
761 
1,807 
2,178 
2,571 
» Bail 
3,015 
2,592 
2,265 


25,014 


1957 
2,638 
1,961 
1,254 
1,178 
1,605 
1,878 
2,469 
2,856 
2,688 
3,042 
2,359 
2,015 


25,943 
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1959 
2,672 
1,791 
1,376 
1,439 
1,607 


1959 





Lead Stocks at Primary U.S. Smelters and Refiners N. Y. Lead Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (Effective Date) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 1951 Apr. 1....18.76 


Inoreand —lIn base bullion (lead content)— Oct. 2..°°19.00 Apr. 12....14.00 
matte and in At Intransit In process Refined Anti- 1952 June 2....14.26 
process at smelteries & to at pig monial Total 
smelteries refineries refineries refineries lead lead Stocks Apr. - +++ 18.00 June 15... .14.00 


May 2....17.00 Aug. 25....14.25 
. 82,461 14598 3,593 25,401 36,390 9,794 172,237 May 12....15.00 Sept. 7....14.59 
. 81,061 17,035 2,705 20,890 48,053 9,391 179,135 -++.15.50 Sept. 15... .14.78 
.. 81,364 11,585 3,071 21,002 48,286 9.799 175,107 June 24....16.09 Oct. 4...14.875 
.. 82,730 12,036 3,560 22380 55,358 9,503 185,567 Oct. -+++15.00 Oct. 5... .15.00 
.. 97,111 11,479 2,532 22,917 59,348 8,661 202,048 Oct. -+++14.00 1955 
. 84,205 13,029 2,667 22,439 51,080 9,553 182,973 Oct. ....18.50 Sept. 23...15.00- 
. 80,662 11,905 3,175 20,351 44,467 10,215 170,775 .+++14.00 15.50 
. 76,230 14,220 2,538 18,695 47,460 11,581 170,724 Nov. -+++14.20 Sept. 26....15.50 
. 65,341 11,646 3,547 21,867 59,755 11,119 173,275 Nov. 11....14.50 Dec. 29....16.00 
Nov. 14.25 1956 
. 79,362 11,019 2,779 23,154 79,741 11,857 207,912 Nov. ---14.00) Jan. 4... .16.50 
. 719,738 11,510 3,678 24,535 88,517 12,689 220,667 Dec. 22....14.25 Jan. 18....16.08 
. 79,588 9,546 3,670 22,834 107,213 12,309 235,250 Dec. 14.59 1957 
. 83,185 10,692 2,187 21,766 116,610 12,144 246,584 ---14.75) May 9....15.50 
. 86,053 11,838 2,138 20,524 130,668 12,468 263,689 May 16....15.00 
. 79,482 11,059 2,010 20,188 141,967 13,154 267,860 an. ....14.50  gyne 11....14.00 
. 80,060 9,012 1,570 22,092 150,648 12,856 276,238 ‘ ...14.00 Oct. 14... .13.50 
. 83,347 12,438 21,615 154,378 10,482 283,379 ‘eb. ..-18.50 Dee. 2....13.00 
. 17,416 14,767 20,444 158,413 10,889 283,105 Mar. 4....13.56 1958 
. 72,724 14,797 18,125 159,662 11,004 278,535 Mar. 10....13.50 apr 1....12.00 
. 61,819 11,492 19,041 157,385 12,050 262,873 13.00 Mav 14....11.50 
. 62,960 11,072 20,941 167,493 11,828 275,859 . 16....1250 June 3....11.00 
. 21....12 June 18....11.50 
.. 72,378 10,917 19,746 185,913 12,595 303,316 12.50 July 1....11.00 
.. 72,832 21,317 197,085 11,789 315,477 May 18....12.75 Aug. 13....10.75 
.. 62,383 21,479 202,835 12,111 311,962 May 13.00 Sept. 17....11.00 
.. 68,433 35! ‘ 20,575 198,459 12,065 314,234 May 26....13.15 Sept. 30....11.59 
.. 64,538 2,37 20,507 184,468 13,355 295,865 June 11....13.59 Oct. 2....12.00 
55,223 12,239 36 =: 20,391 157,981 13,596 260,196 July 20....13.75 Oct. 8....12.50 
-— July +0140 ~Cct: 46... 3800 


e ° oe fy 
Receipts of in Ore and Scrap ~— 6 | | Ue 


Jan. 13.00 .. 211.50 
By U. S. Smelters (a) Feb. 18....12.50 Ag 34. 211,00 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Mar. 9....12.75 Mar. 5....11.50 
Receipts Total Mar. 13.06 April 1....11.00 
of lead receipts Mar. 18.28 April 20....11.50 
—Receipts of lead in ore—— in scrap in ore, Mar. 13.50 May 7....12.00 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b) & scrap COPS Call 
1908 Total .... 351,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 —. 
4 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 : : 
1955 Total .... 341.595 172.966 514.561 42'996 557.557 Antimonial Lead ; S toc ks 
1956 at Primary Refineries 
_rotal 368,499 192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 (A.B.M.S.) 
5 


_ 


a lll ol 


~~ e 





(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
31,343 13,042 44,385 2,848 47,233 End of 1956 1957 1958 1959 
32,138 12,324 44,462 3,431 47,893 Jan, .. 8,389 10,487 12,689 11,789 
29,896 19,592 49,488 2,272 51,760 Feb... 9,095 10,220 12,309 12,111 
29,585 17,936 47,521 2,893 50,414 Mar. ..10,289 9,794 12,144 12,065 
29,225 18,774 47,999 3,190 51,189 Apr. ..10,690 9.391 12,468 13,355 
September .... 26,479 13,757 40,236 4,375 44.611 May ..10,902 9,799 13,154 13,596 
October 29,342 13,782 43,124 4,386 47,510 June . 9,452 9,503 12,856 cashed 
November 25,809 17,251 43,060 3,258 46,318 July ..10,924 8661 10,482 
December 27,105 26,610 53,715 3,791 57,506 Aug. ..10,074 9,553 10,889 
356,409 206,901 563,310 42,537 605,847 Sept. .11,181 10,215 11,004 
Oct. ..11,382 11,581 12,050 
22,097 47,634 3,507 51,141 Nov. ..11,832 11,119 11,828 
23,789 16,400 40,189 2,184 42,373 Dec. ..11,746 11,857 12,595 
21,735 20,038 41,773 3,154 44,927 ae se 
25,104 15,821 40,925 1,913 42,838 An'imonis! Lead Production 
’ ’ f 1,86 39,522 : ° 
28,577 13,811 42,388 1,366 43.754 by Primary Refineries 
22,289 19,692 41,891 1,615 43,596 pecntescet 
August 22,984 13,043 36,027 1,252 37,279 os 
September 20,654 14/576 35,230 1.765 36.995 Endof 1950.” “Ios 1988" 
October 18,678 9,093 27,771 3,577 31,348 Jan. .. 5,045 5,113 3,743 
November 24,024 14,541 38,565 3,933 42,498 Feb. .. 5,888 5,468 3,657 
December 24,366 18,804 43,170 3,982 47,152 Mar... 5,526 5,091 3,527 
Total 285,164 188,144 473,308 30,115 503,423 Apr. .. 5,818 6,183 3.655 
1959 May .. 5,405 6,978 4,827 
January 24,304 19,449 43,753 3,138 46,891 June .. 4,456 4,466 3,992 
February 22,253 8,660 30,913 1,747 32,660 July .. 3,853 5,372 2,775 
21,897 21,012 42,909 1,328 44,237 Aug. .. 5,343 7,967 5,244 
Peme 22,339 10,998 33,337 1,196 34,533 Sept. . 6,709 7,574 4,761 
Sear 21,645 5,202 26,847 1,930 28,777 Oct. .. 5,378 6,148 5,849 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 6,993 3,791 3,913 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility Dec. .. 5,766 3,290 4,539 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the 


actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore, ma “Gg = 
plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 66,189 67.541 50,482 
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Lead Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


U. S. Lead Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


U. K. Lead Consumption 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 

1959 
Jan.-Apr. 
totals 





Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 


Metal Products 
Ammunition 


Mar. 
3,899 
1,966 
2,283 
5,818 
5,307 
Casting metals ‘ . 2,873 635 


Apr. 
4,224 
2,059 
2,386 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1957 1958 
29,607 
27,855 
29,713 
26,230 
28,839 
28,624 
27,201 
21,726 
28,829 
31,356 
28,786 
27,154 





1959 
28,872 
25,968 
26,691 
29,252 
27,280 


959 

Feb. — Apr. 
U. &.* wt.) . 14,609 34,850 24,258 
Canada (s.t.) .... 7 1 ad 
Belgium 851 aera 
Denmark 762 2,264 
France 692 3,872 

Germany, W.** .. 3,928 
Italy? : — ae 
Netherlands . 2,746 3,078 
Norway .. . 712 ye 
Sweden 495 1,175 
Switzerland 1.237 1,738 
U. K. (1.t.) 8.479 22,251 
India? (1.t.) . 2.079 1,547 

EXPORTS 
(s.t.) ; 68 433 79 
. 6,376 11,831 7,836 
2,632 Oi 
419 
.- 1,554 
. 2,817 


Bearing metals 
Brass and bronze 


Cable covering 


~ © 


Calking lead 
Collapsible tubes , 2,736 697 
Foil »2% 250 
Pipes, 
Sheet 
Solder 


3,818 
oe traps and bends 338 ,795 
AE lead 

2,321 21,839 

Storage battery 

ae grids, posts, etc. 54,774 

1,143 oxides 56,896 

23,538 


Storage battery 
Terne metal ‘ 723 


Type metal 9,150 


Total 


Pigments: 
White lead 


Red lead and 


242,650 
U. S.° 


Canada (‘s.t.) 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France j 
Germany, W.** 
Netherlands 507 
Sweden ; 750 
Switzerland ; 7 
Northern 
Rhodesia? (1.t.) 
Australia? (1.t.) 





3,874 Total 347,699 
litharge 24,351 
4,230 


1,531 


335,920 
115 
2,631 


cee Pigment colors 
1,032 Other* 

42} Total 
Chemicals: 
Tetraethy! lead 
Mise. 


568 33,986 
1,649 


481 American Antimony 


53,359 


chemicals 1,048 


Total 


Miscellaneous uses: 
Annealing 


670 54,407 


10,388 


2,032 718 


8.287 13.379 Monthly Average Prices 


In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
(Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 


1,828 


* Refined. Galvanizing 366 


** Includes scrap 
t Includes lead alloys 
+ Brittsh Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics 
| January-February 


Lead plating 16 
Weights and ballast 2,24: 689 


Total a 1, 
Other uses 


1,280 


Jan. 
Feb. 


1956 
33.00 
33.00 


1957 
33.00 
33.00 


1958 
33.00 
30.818 


1959 
29.00 
29.00 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.485 


29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 


orp fos Unclassified . p 1,33 1,534 
French Lead Imports 


83,098 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Total reported* 
Estimated unreported 


consumption 


340,954 89,271 


8,000 2,000 2,000 


(In metric tons) 


1959 Grand total? 348,900 85,100 
Mar. Apr. May ne 


. 5,737 15,685 11,169 2,908 
Algeria .. 840 855 666 
Morocco ... 4,522 13,780 10,503 
Fr. Eq. Africa .. 375 1,050 eae 

Pig lead 3,872 3,818 3,920 
Belgium ....... 30 1,093 269 
German (W.) 505 28 
Algeria ...... 14 72 nor 
Morocco 804 1,576 
Tunisia 1,066 2,047 
Australia , 278 

Antimonial lead 2 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





91,300 


Ore (gr. wt.) Daily average? 2,745 3,043 


* Includes lead content of leaded zine oxide 
production. 

+ Includes lead content of scrap used directly 
in fabricated products. 

t Based on number of days in month without 
adjustment for Sundays and holidays. 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 

Stocks 
April 30, 
1959 
80,606 
35,095 
7,269 
1,074 


Stocks 
Mar. 31, 1959 


79,127 
36,091 
6,969 
1,166 


Net Receipts 
in Apr. 
60,496 
19,552 

4,455 
1,722 


Consumed 
in Apr. 
59,017 
20,548 

4,155 
1,814 


on 
279 Soft lead 

Antimonial lead 

Lead in alloys 

Lead in copper-base scrap.. 








123,353 86,225 *85,534 124,044 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959 
Apr. 





Mar. 
(Gross Weight) 
Lead and lead 
alloys 
Australia ... 
Canada 
Belgium 


May * Excludes 3,391 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 346 


tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 





23,538 
15,099 
4,621 


14,364 
8,965 
3,765 


Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
APRIL 


Soft Antimonial 
lead lead 


33,503 19,880 
2 17 


Lead in 
copper-base 
scrap 


1,814 


Lead in 
alloys 


4,136 


Total 


59,333 
10,399 
13,118 
1,280 
1,404 


Other countries 1,206 1,634 


Metal products 
Pigments 
Chemicals ; 3 
Miscellaneous 594 Peres 
Unclassified ‘ 54 19 
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59,017 1,814 


20,548 4,155 *85,534 


* Excludes 3,391 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 346 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics 


American Zinc Institute 


Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. 
smelters are included in this report. 


Stock 
Begin- 
ning 
1959 TI. 94,221 
1950 Mo. 
1951 Total 
1951 J} 
1952 
1952 
19538 
1953 


8,884 
. 21,901 
. 87,160 
. -180,843 


. 40,979 


September 149,296 
ae 153,766 
November ......155,925 
December ......152,531 
1957 Total 

1958 


January 
February 
March 


166,655 
180,346 
189,189 


April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December ... 
1958 Total 
1959 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 


200,461 
206,083 
. .203,863 
196,004 


* Inflated by abnormal shipments on consignment of approximately 9,000 tons. 


Pro- 
duction 
910,354 

75,863 


961,430 
80,119 
971,191 
80,933 
868,242 
72,353 
1,031,018 
85,918 
1,062,954 
88,850 


96,506 
96,855 
90,719 
85,779 
84,166 
77,455 
81,492 
79,754 
86,270 
1,067,450 


82,343 


‘ { 
75,544 


Domes- 
tic 
849,246 

70,770 
£36,800 
69,733 
803,343 
66,945 
818,850 
68,238 
787,922 
65,660 
1,007,619 
83,968 
869,270 
72,439 


55,000 
60,729 
54,275 
57,862 
70,318 
62,111 
66,225 
73,437 
62,730 


765,132 


58,211 
49,072 
48,948 
46,598 
51,390 
54,487 
60,312 
68,718 


76,905 


nts 





Export & 

Drawback 
18,189 
1,516 
42,067 
3,506 
56,202 
4,683 
16,326 
1,361 
27,929 
2,327 
19,497 
1,625 
9,027 


752 


1,411 
2,106 
1,358 
4,497 
§60 
530 
372 
581 


210 


5 
204 


Gov't 

Ace’t 
128,256 
10,688 
39,944 
3,329 
36,626 
3,052 
42,332 
3,528 
108,957 
9,080 


87,200 


7,267 
157,014 
13,085 


23,921 
26,858 
14,324 
11,186 
9,871 
10,344 
12,736 
9,148 
9,188 
179,466 


9,805 
9,993 
8,763 


5,927 


2,100 


Stock 
at End 
8,884 


Total 

995,691 
82,974 

918,816 
76,568 


21,901 
87,160 
180,843 
124,277 
40,979 


68,622 


105,531 


180,346 
189,189 


69,309 
77,118 
93,224 
83,606 
77,010 
805,325 


190,237 


70,941 
66,490 
74,296 
78,613 
85,348 
102,162 


195,777 
200,461 
206,083 
205,863 
196,004 
169,386 





U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc 


Bureau of Mines 


By Industries (Short Tons) 


Galvan- 
izers 


1950 Total 
1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1958 
January 
February 


November 
December 
Total 
1959 

January 
February 
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Die 
Casters 


352,451 


30,946 
29,166 
28,423 
27,688 
26,116 
29,237 
31,051 
35,499 
31,396 
27,927 
358,543 


26,348 
22,629 
19,045 
17,829 
18,316 
21,497 
17,387 
20,382 
25,188 
27,682 
27.311 
29,926 
273,540 


29,110 
26,448 
29,286 
31,262 


Brass 


roducts 


451 
141,456 
155.311 
177,801 
107,293 
144,816 
122,395 


8,860 
9,491 
9,563 
8,710 
6,361 
9,755 
9,588 
10,952 


111,114 


9,115 
7,279 
6,871 
6,392 
6,597 
6,643 
6,275 
8,358 
9,624 
11,753 
10,067 
10,529 
92,906 


11,172 
11,508 
12,889 
12,304 


Rolled 

zinc 
67,779 
64,000 
51,508 
58 784 
45,979 
50,363 
45,382 


3,553 
4,001 
3,389 
3,613 
2,698 
3,686 
2,911 
3,385 
2,843 
2,679 
39,544 


3,183 
2,716 
3,138 
3,259 
2,896 
2,961 
2,848 
3,379 
3,458 
3,845 
3,276 
3,681 
38,690 


3,874 
3,418 
3,629 
3,715 


Zinc oxide 
& other 
27,656 
28,738 
30,885 
38,087 
33,342 


39,302 1, 


36,251 


3,378 
3,300 
3,097 


1,664 
1,316 
1,724 
1,295 


1,018 
16,772 


2,521 
2,864 
3,203 
3,223 


: i S. primary and secondary 

Production from foreign ores also is included. 

(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Shi 


Daily 
Avg. 
Prod. 
2,494 
2,553 
2,627 


2,661 


Total 
947,365 
887,009 
849,289 
977,636 
876,130 
081,468 
983,097 


67,421 
924,063 


69,295 
60,347 
59,978 
58,432 
61,907 
67,690 
60,007 
70,033 
74,122 
81,919 
74.302 
78,082 
737,942 


79,506 
77,010 
87,394 
90,145 


Prime Western Zinc Prices 


(East St. Louis, f.o.b.) 


(Cents per pound) 
(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1956 
13.46 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.497 


1957 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
11.933 
10.84 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.40 


1958 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.865 
11.386 
11.50 
10.313 


1959 
11.50 
11.411 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 


High Grade Zinc Prices 


N. ¥Y. Monthly Averages 


(Delivered) 


(Cents per pound) 


1956 
14.81 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.847 


1957 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
13.283 
12.19 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
12.75 


1958 
11.35 
11.35 
11.35 
11.084 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.865 
12.386 
12.50 
11.407 


1959 
12.50 
12.411 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


U. K. Zinc Consumption 


(British Bure 


of Non-Ferrous 


Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 


1957 
. 28,485 
. 26,276 
. 27,049 
. 24,247 

29,589 
. 25,202 
. 25,934 
. 20,381 

27,792 
. 29,552 
. 26,705 
. 24,419 


1958 
27,473 
24,551 
26,967 
24,884 
24,579 
25,567 
23,794 
19,076 
26,747 
29,838 
26,432 
26,042 


Metal 


1959 
27,849 
25,676 
27,243 
28,006 
26,167 





315,631 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. 3. Bareau of Mines) 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U, S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In fine ounces) 
Western 
States 


Eastern 


(In short tons) States 


Eastern Central Western Total 


og States «States States (US.* yoy 
1954 


195. 
Total 166,487 63,100 234,942 464,539 TH 9,970 
1955 


Total 163,230 73,630 277,811 514,671 TH. 8,608 
l 
Total 175,310 61,080 301,253 537,643 Tt 10,379 
195 


Nov. 14,874 180 19,213 34,967 
Dec. 13,893 173 18,683 34,364 TU. 11,3985 
Total 196,877 290,151 520,128 pec 599 


20,861 38,708 ‘Ttl. 9,300 
18,528 33,545 1958 
20,411 35,624 Jan. 675 
22,375 39,405 Feb. pod 
35,834 : = 
32,971 : 


(In short tons) 
Central Western Total 


States U.S.* TU 2,026 1,634,625 


188,776 335,412 TU 1,998 1,607,930 


169,804 317,352 + na 181 123,250 
177,409 333,409 Ttl. 2,174 1,556,450 210,000 1,768,624 


Jan. 207 134,282 2,736 137,226 
195,034 348,329 ep 147 116.392 59 116,598 
Mar. 174 123,808 6 124, 

Bs nae Apr. 192 124.705 906 125,615 
May 203 124.490 557 125,520 
95.801 June 182 122,277 8,484 130,943 
eeegg «CU «38 «116,775 29,735 146,528 
asGo, ~=—sAug. 174 113,281 34,947 148,202 
Sept. 156 128.613 38,960 167,459 


25,664 
‘ Oct. 186 135,882 42,467 178,535 
29,442 626 11,660 11,939 24,225 Nov 


29.387 ont 10,662 11,499 ego Dec. 10,373 144,757 

20,008 4478. 18818 Jar 

32,271 : ’ Jan. 1,003 145,077 

Dec. 15,064 32,003 517 21,274 Mar. 106 135,192 
133.937 


Total 181,202 8,450 213,267 402.919 Nov. pon ~~ lena st 
1959 * Alaska totals based om mint and smelter 
receipts. 


Jan. 16,319 19,117 35,436 — 265,920 
Feb. 16.405 19304 35.709 . : 
Mar. 17,602 18,822 36424 Jan. 469 23,397 U. S. Silver Production* 
Apr. 18.521 19.149 37.570 Feb. 501 21,578 (A.B.M.S.) 
21,129 (In thousands of ounces; commercial 
bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 


Alaska* Total 

247,535 1,884,186 

204,300 1,814,228 
6,790 130,221 


136,650 
138,940 
145,640 
141,900 


9,887 
Jan. 16,165 135,800 
Feb. 13,652 
Mar. 13,922 
Apr. 15,719 
May _ 115,580 
June 14,931 
July 13,427 
Aug. 15,760 
Sept. 14,857 
Oct. 16,197 


12,513 
11,356 

4,633 
12,438 


12,613 
11,734 
13,148 
12,739 


119,070 140,033 
9,748 
8.457 
7.943 


13,180 
12'392 
May 18,500 19,193 37,693 reg “54 8108 12638 21192 
“includes Alaskan nance some months. May 413 7,253 12,686 20,352 1954 Total 38,069 39.422 Thani 

Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 1956 Foal — 10/160 18.317 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) + ae 3,374 


2,872 
34,932 


3,551 
2,790 
3,568 
3,056 
2,660 
3,210 
2,494 
3,235 
3,165 
2,750 
November } 3,283 
2,646,193 December 5 3,652 


2'781.560 
2°720,577 Fong saint 





(In Fine Ounces) 
Eastern Western 
— States Missouri States Alaska* Total January ... 


ott! 610,386 240,000 —«37,018,950 —«-26,000-~S«37,895,336 «0 A oruary «- 


.. 38,608 16,000 + iain 
March . 38,134 5,500 
April 38,308 17,800 
BO Siccscvcave SED 22,870 
June 3,637 21,300 
July ... 7,723 21,840 
August aia 8,819 19,970 
September 5,783 17,180 
October 5,653 20,600 2,749,976 5,338 
November .... t 16,000 + 3,175 
December t 13,730 7 675 2,682,299 January . 


Total 210,000 ; 28,000 33,022,225 
1959 February .. 


9 
January 21,000 ' 132 2751918 = arch Hye 
February 18,060 ; 154 2,892,032 May ; 2 641 
March 17,200 ; 10 2,965,289 The i 
April 17,600 7 15 2,847,718 
+ Figures not av vailable . 
* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 


February 2,788,072 7 
2,834,641 72 
2,807,664 453 
2,746,539 1,189 
2,775,606 3,154 
2,503,013 4,584 
2,836,937 5,968 
2,621,537 3,392 


2,842,685 
2,878,285 
9 2:863,829 
* 2,811,309 
2,800,681 
2,533,256 
2,417,095 


2,330 
2,827 


4,460 

2,913 

4,087 

3,233 

3,484 

separation between silver of foreign 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 
bars and other refined forms is only ap- 
proximate. 

+ Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 





Average Silver Prices 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(Cents per fine ounce) 

1956 1958 1959 
90.357 89.449 90.19 
90.90 88.625 90.444 
91.128 88.625 91.351 
90.875 88,625 91,375 
90.75 88.625 91.375 
90.46 88.625 91.375 
90.14 88.625 .... 
90.614 88.625 
90.75 88.673 
90.722 89.966 
91.375 90.125 


(In short tons) Jan. 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 Feb. 
Jan.: 176,934 89,895 116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 139,910 156,708 Mar. 
Feb. 172,374 92,649 110,483 116,236 132,763 119,059 121,980 142,116 Apr. 
Mar. 177,069 104,460 122,339 130,272 145,895 135,706 134,019 157,189 May 
Apr. 76,880 102,071 120,434 126,394 144,726 139,152 128,559 155,213 June 
May 80,803 105,464 125,138 131,128 150,800 145,174 129,083 163,857 July 
June 177,476 104,152 120,758 127,634 145,726 138,007 115,325 end Aug. 
July 78,368 109,285 126,161 132,669 151,624 142,157 118,811 eS Sept. 
Aug. 85,175 110,545 125,296 133,551 92,406 143,449 125,416 aie Oct. 
Sept. 76,882 109,333 120,332 130,606 132,316 129,278 124,713 rae: Nov. 
Oct. 77,312 108,219 125,089 134,655 149,125 133,759 139,847 aes Dec. 91.375 89.932 
Nov. 174,639 105,636 121,252 133,689 145,081 135,024 140,962 me Aver. 90.79 89.043 
Dec. 83,419 110,291 127,056 140,748 148,391 140,033 153,301 ashe te caeeeh Caen et con the 
Ttl. 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 1,565,556 , 


August 31, 1943. 
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U. S. Copper Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

1959 
Mar. Apr. 





Ore, matte & 
reguius (cont.) 8,932 4,624 
456 34 
157 
sexe 9 
1l 1 
883 1,687 
87 347 
owe aaa 
Philippines 1,581 
U. of S. Africa . 1,370 
Australia 77 22 
Other countries 2 19 
Blister copper 
(content) 20,678 18,879 
i 1,359 1,866 
14,517 15,902 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 1, 
U. of S. Africa... 555 1,111 
Australia 2,209 
Other countries ere 4 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes oR 


1,478 a 
1,111 


3,815 5,027 11,777 
4,003 8,566 
28 161 
100 ok 
1,332 
=e re 28 
Germany (W.) a epi 280 
Sweden Se 560 cera 
Belgian Congo . “ae AG 300 
Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland .... ae 336 410 
U. of S. Africa. . iol are 700 
Other countries 48 

Total Imports: 
Crude & refined 36,383 30,329 34,630 
Old and scrap 
(content) .... 351 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 420 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959 
Mar. Apr. May 





Zine ore 
(content) ..36,892 48,955 41,875 
Canada 13,857 11,164 11,683 
Mexico 11,184 8,367 18,774 
Honduras .... 260 250 142 
i us 51 
rl 34 
7,949 8,121 
1 --. @7338 1,250 
Soviet Union .. a! 298 24 
Spain ... 4,853 1,446 
U. of S. Africa... 2, 455 oe 
Australia 10,686 283 
Philippines .... 11 4 
Other countries 59 189 63 
Zinc biocks, 
i 6,505 17,151 
3,281 17,685 
670 1,561 
302 3,529 
Belgium ; 771 a 
Italy ; 960 220 
Yugoslavia .... bi ane 220 
Belgian Congo 1,547 149 1,535 
Australia Sark 372 2,401 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs ...52,897 55,460 59,026 
Dross and skim. 48 122 49 
Old and worn out 30 1 
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U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959 


Mar. Apr. May 





Ore, conc., 
matte & other 
unref. (cont.). 401 38 456 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.7 ..19,404 20,571 : 
Canada 141 140 
Cuba 1 1 
Argentina 110 
Brazil 881 
Pies 17 
112 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland ... 

United Kingdom 3,546 
Formosa 

Japan 

;Australia 168 
Other countries 33 9 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 19,805 20,609 
Pipes and tubes 62 148 
Plates and sheets 51 19 
Semifabricated 

forms 605 
Wire, bare 182 
Building wire 

and cablei ... 233 
Wetherproof 

wiret 6 24 
Insulated copper 


wire n.es.f.... 745 644 5,725 


+ Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. 

t Gross weight; n.e.s.—not elsewhere specified. 


U. S. Zinc Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959 





Mar. Apr. 

Ore, conc. 

(content) ; ee 
Slabs, blocks, ete 1745 
Canada 2 
Mexico 148 
Netherlands ... 56 
Sweden aor 

India 537 
Other countries 2 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 

slabs, blocks .. 745 
Scrap, ashes, dross 

and skimmings 808 
Battery shells and 

parts, un- 

assembled .... 65 
Rolled in sheets, 

plates and strips 

and diecastings 308 
Zinc & zinc al- 

loys in crude and 

semifabricated 

forms 167 ca! 
i j 308 212 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
Av. 1959 
Copper, domestic 1946 June 18 
Electro., . 14.375 31.50 
Lead (N. 5.08 8.25 12.00 
P. W. 
f.o. 5.05 11.00 
New York, del. ate eve 11.50 
Tin, Spot Straits, N. Y. . . 104.50- 


Aluminum ingot 99144%+ 20.00 
Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 
f.o.b. Laredo) 1 


U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959 
Mar. Apr. 





Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) 9,333 
1,573 
53 


249 


. -20,031 


j 887 
U. of S. Africa... 5,079 4,323 
Australia 1,183 2,196 
Philippines .... 56 28 
Other countries 17 24 

Base bullion 

(content) .... 7 5 
Other countries ee 5 
Pigs and bars . .34,850 


Germany (W.) 
Netherlands 
Spain 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 
Morocco 
Australia 
Other countries 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bullion, 
refined 54,881 33,596 
Lead ecrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) ... 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal.. 
Lead content 
thereof ws 448 491 


1/515 
2 


1,605 370 245 
475 610 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959 
Mar. Apr. May 





Copper scrap, 

unalloyed* 

(new and old) 928 1,533 
Canada 339 
Argentina 818 
France wt me 
Germany (W.) 88 
Hungary 83 
Italy ee 139 
Netherlands ‘i 
Spain ae 
India j 66 
Japan : 
Other countries 

Copper-base scrap, 
alloyed? (new 
and old) 


311 
Netherlands... 54 37 
Portugal ae oe 
Spain sa 34 21 
India 76 121 
Japan me 1,568 2,483 
Hong Kong ... 130 61 
Other countries 22 15 43 


¢ etbadie Ash, brass mill, clippings,*7890$.. 

* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronze—Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phos- 
phor copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 
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United Canada 
States 


(a) (b) 


1,036,702 


94,735 
87,130 
90,336 
86,123 
80,628 
71,092 
64,444 

67,917 
79,541 

92,214 

96,269 
41 


LS51,170 


97,6 


95,542 


MR.452 


24,669 
28,016 
101,41 62,427 
98 376 $2,028 
O4 


(a) Reported “by C 


opper Institute. 


(4) 
447,288 
506,251 


43,765 


41,578 
39,648 
40,205 
16,115 
23,264 
34,811 
- 495 
§,211 
40:913 
47,230 
46,310 
46,284 
462,064 
44,579 
43,589 
44,554 
42,715 


Crude, 


World Production of Copper 

(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 

(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 

Fi United Yugo- 

Kingdom 
(g-h) 


138,271 


Peru 


ed. Norway 


(f) 
14,876 


286,805 


279,461 


26,959 
26,770 


127 


,365 


9,607 


121,799 


7,909 


11,495 


siavia 
(e) 

31,151 

32,390 


3,207 
37,186 
3,000 


3,054 
6,023 


India 


(f-h) 


774 


832 


679 
557 
810 
763 


Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. 


in concentrates, 
countries, 
included 


matte, etc., 


in the electrolytic 


exported. 


production 
sroduction from imported blister only. 


(ce) 


(h) 


Crude copper, i. 
although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. 
in addition to that reported, 


(d) 


is not obtainable. 
* Refined. 


(e) 
124,903 
139,062 


13,038 


143,654 


12,345 
10,806 
10,195 
8,515 
9,806 
10,617 
10,762 
11,053 
12,583 
13,310 
11,764 
15,054 
136,612 


17,385 
11,388 
10,746 
1 


938 


(b) 


(e) 


(f) 


“recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, 


e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally 
Blister and/or refined. 
tonnage of which 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 


5,930 


Northern 
Rho- of 


desia 
(e) 


350,302 
435,186 


42,459 
499,418 


42,996 


42,000 
17,291 


25,612 
45,935 
426,513 


48,699 
44,420 
51,630 
48,150 
53,067 


(g) 


53,090 


4,600 
4,339 


and custom intake.” 
Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
produced in the several 
Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
Smelter production. 


Refinery 





United Canada 
States 


‘055 

Total 

4956 

Total 
57 

Dex 

Total 

1958 

Jan 47 

Feb. 47,133 

Mar. 43,441 

April 40,§ 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Total 

1959 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


547,152 
613,293 

50.500 
604,533 


665 


19,101 
(a) Production credited to Austral 


Mexico 


World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


67,303 
61,917 


51 


55,971 


5.188 
5,306 
6,899 
5,626 

5,421 
6,255 
6,880 
6,100 
5,192 
5,074 
6,448 
5,344 


80,999 


4,9 51 
2,662 
3,424 
4,438 
6,606 
ia 


includes lead 


91,241 
111,479 


8,191 


refined 


Peru Belgium France Fed. 
Rep. o 


Italy 


46,806 
80 


Ce ee ee ee 


60,861 


4,636 
4,437 
3,168 
4,942 


Spain 


67,509 
64,824 


5,460 
61,332 
§ 297 
5,337 
6,392 
6,281 
6,944 
6,403 
6,327 
6,913 
5,692 
7,121 
6,914 
7,069 
77,490 


6,215 
6,020 
6,196 


Yugo- 
slavia 

83,347 

83,507 


7.846 
85,313 
6.042 
7,452 
8,600 


Japan 


40,912 
51,019 


0,685 


59,670 


5,086 
5,474 
b, RSD 
6,736 


in England from Australian base bullion. 


French 
Moroco 


28,879 


30,993 


Tunisia 


28.620 


26,623 


Rho 

desia 
17,976 
17,024 


1,568 
12,364 


Se tt tah Oa eh tl pa tO 
‘pee eee Pht tte to 
cNwenant-Ienwooo-!e 


LOOM N ek & ODO 


Tota: 


1,893,125 
1,984,344 


180,412 
2,041,530 
173,922 
167,791 
171,654 


140,501 
158,285 
164,818 
165 », 406 





United Can. 
States 
(a) = (b) 


Peru Belgium 


(b-e) 


Total 
1958 
Jan. 
Feb. 


* (a) 


1,031,018 257,008 


1,062,954 255,601 


86,270 
1,574,500 


21,829 
47,356 


82.343 
68,354 
72,274 
70,214 
71,018 
66,967 
65,119 
62,297 
63,705 
65,304 
65,174 
75,503 
892,607 


21,801 
.743 
314 

20,989 
269 
354 
878 
.152 


76,481 
71,174 
79,918 
76,393 
77,489 


Partially 21147 5:10 


(bh) 


18,943 233,623 


10,428 251,906 


22.026 
21,453 
20.886 
20.949 
20,094 
19,556 


257, ‘B40 


19,857 
19,838 
20,215 
20,408 


World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Italy Nether- Norway Spain 


France 
(a) 
123,623 
124,105 


12,413 
148,455 
12,795 
12,028 
13,786 
14,985 
15,279 
14,243 
14,295 
14,253 
12,232 
14,176 
13,274 
13,844 
177,422 


13,903 
13,491 
14,230 
14,087 


"entirely electrolytic. 


Fed. Great 
Rep 


(e) 


. of Britain 
ny 


197,024 
204,961 


17.694 
202,627 


17,187 
15,562 
16,743 
15,693 
16.128 
15,663 
16,210 
16,204 
15,635 
16,462 
16,196 
17,090 
210,408 


17,164 
15,632 
17,325 


16,426 


90,917 
90,784 


7,483 
85,348 


7,179 


lands 


31,202 


mrmenr 


Yugo- Japan 
slovia 


15,175 
15,434 
2,189 


30,256 


(a) 
122,965 


53,821 


13, ‘501 
12,473 
166,883 


1 
1 
1 
1 


i, 
4, 
3,2 
5, 


9 
5 
-f 
5 


7 
0 
1 
54 


Aus- 
tralia 
(b) 


113,221 
117,445 
10.895 


123,587 


10,860 
128,548 


10,541 

9,617 
10,759 
10,472 


Rho 
dcesia 
(b) 


31.248 
32,396 


2,828 
33,040 


2, ‘912 
2,940 
2,828 
2.256 
39,508 


2 200 
2,548 


Tota! 
(@) 
2.°34.457 
2,630,383 


230,624 
2,691,699 


221,112 
199,114 
214,049 
204,625 
211,529 
204,067 
203,828 


199,142 
203,169 
197,481 
213,093 
2,464,639 


211,506 


44 
one *19s¢ both hitiaielae an electrochemic. (d) “The above ecche omit produc- 


tion in Russia, Cuechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 
ritish Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
(In tons of 2,240 
Unalloyed Alloyed* 
388,167 251,312 
407,326 234,158 


20,816 


) 
Total 
639,479 
641,484 


Scrap 
138,685 
133,991 


10,178 


Virgin 
500,794 
507,493 


46,437 


1956 Total 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 1957 Total 


Virgin Zinc Zinc Conc. 
At start 56,615 
of: 1958 1959 1958 1959 


44,926 34,166 79,349 56,371 
43,308 34,805 82,125 58,518 
46,662 36,850 87,721 57.897 
46,608 38,457 84,631 52,151 
47,251 38,643 80,964 47,936 
50,539 37,713 74,470 41,954 
49,613 71,553 
48,497 70,105 
45,590 63,909 
45,784 57,376 
39,341 53,371 
35,396 58,022 


U. K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Dec. 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959 
Mar. Apr. 





(Gross Weight) 
Zinc ore and 
conc. 


Zinc conc.’ 
Australia 


4,583 
2,476 
1,56C 

3 
Other countries : 913 


Zinc and zinc 
alloys: 
(Gross Wt.) 


Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland .... 175 200 


Australia 
Canada 
Belgium 1,196 
Germany (W.) 125 
Netherlands .. 7 700 
Soviet Union .. 1,412 1,412 1,187 
United States .. 8 290 381 
Belgian Congo . 500 825 700 
Other countries 1,538 1,734 865 


.. 15,437 14,984 


8,502 


+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. The estimated zine content is not the 
content of the gross weight as officially re- 
ported for any comparable period. 

t Not availab!e. 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959 
Mar. Apr. May 





(Gross Weight) 
Copper unwrought 
—ingots, blocks, 
slabs, bars, etc. 5,901 
Plates, sheets, 
rods, etc 
Wire ‘(including 
uninsulated elec- 
tric wire) 


Other coprer, 
worked (includ- 
ing pipe fit- 
58 


8,744 8,426 17,417 
METALS, JULY, 1959 


19,352 
19,580 
19,100 
18,423 
18,141 
17,091 
13,756 
18,596 
21,788 
19,232 
19,118 
225,001 


21,217 
19,020 
19,567 
22,782 
19,199 


51,559 
53,071 


37,907 
41,539 
43,784 
43,571 
46,080 
42,373 
33,073 
52,018 
53,937 
47,932 
45,968 
534,619 


13,652 
11,532 


133,359 


52,979 
48,293 
47,431 
55,525 
47,620 


39,815 
35,775 
36,124 
43,015 
33,367 


13,164 
12,518 
11,307 
12,509 
14,253 


* Includes copper sulphate effective October, 1954. 





U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 
(In long tons) 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


1958 
91,477 
82,483 
89,147 
94,330 
88,582 
88,913 
81,851 
84,756 
89,899 
85,092 
74,686 
69,023 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In long tons) 
At start of: 1957 
Jan. .... 39,420 
Feb. .... 41,433 
Mar. 36,900 
Apr. .... a7 
May .. 44,933 
. 40,804 
.. 42,148 
48,275 
51,435 
. 45,301 
-. 50,371 
- 48,065 


1959 
64,184 
65,941 
65,875 
72,946 
72,318 
78,505 


At start of: 1957 
Jan. .... 59,614 
Feb. .... 59,203 
Mar. 62,120 
Apr. . 61,779 
May .... T2101 
June .... 61,991 
July .... 64,121 
Aug. .... 81,146 
Sept. .... 98,595 
Oct. 

Nov. 


Dec. .... 81,657 


45,444 
48,102 
40,535 
53,289 
62,286 
63,135 


35,335 


Zinc Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 


except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
1959 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 
U.S. (s.t.) 6,807 16,005 6,505 
Canada (s.t.) .. 1 a 
Belgium ae 
Denmark 1,805 
France : 875 
Germany, gpa cet 
Italy : 
Netherlands .... 775 
Sweden ; 1,019 
Switzerland* .... 777 
VU. x. 43 
India? (1.t.) 





1,451 
1,255 
1,008 
15,437 14.984 

5354 3.972 


745 350 
Canada (s.t.) .... 22,731 7,690 
Belgium ce ee 
3 

Germany, W.* .. 
Italy .. 
Netherlands 
Norway , cal ne 
Switzerland* .... 398 536 
SS Sk: 5 401 505 
Northern 

Rhodesia? (1.t.) 2,015 


* Includes scrap. 
** Includes manufactures. 
+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 
t January-February. 


1,138 


1,126 


2,565 2,452 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 


Tin Content of Tin in Ore 

Stock at 
end of 
period* 


Produc- 
tion* 
1,028 


Imports 

1957 Total ..... 39,272 
958 

82 4,407 

101 3,872 

104 2,431 

2,020 

2,063 

1,564 

1,419 

1,770 

2,299 


September 

October 

November v<0: SO 96 
December 2,75 90 
1958 Total 1,090 
1959 

January j 113 
February 7 115 
March 1,545 ‘ 


1,095 
1,300 


Tin Metal 
Con- 
Produc- sump- 
tion* tion 
4,175 20,365 


Stock at 
end of 
period 
71,931 


Exports & 
Re-exrorts 
7,262 


Imports 
9,834 


582 1,790 
1,428 
1,029 


20,069 
21,529 


329 

1,525 

1,141 
145 2.48 2072 
851 2,187 1,795 
317 2,350 1,802 
13,195 32,551 20,413 


1,770 
20,398 
324 2,925 1,769 


230 1,677 1,614 
1,572 1,773 


*As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal includes production 


from imported scrap and residues refined on 
official warehouse stocks. 


toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 
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Canadas Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Refined Copper) 

(In Tons) 
1957 
25,469 
21,861 
27,663 
27,398 
29,086 
24,093 
27,195 
26,943 
24,633 
30,312 
27,331 
31,604 


1956 
26,653 
26,229 
26,750 
26,617 
27,626 
27,122 
27,250 
29,219 
27,950 
29,696 
27,346 
28,716 


1958 
32,868 24,721 
28,668 28,016 
29,239 32,427 
30,635 32,028 
32,471 
32,418 
31,131 
30,867 
27,546 
22,572 
20,368 
19,033 


346,816 


1959 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. . 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec. 


331,174 


Year 323,588 


‘ 

Canada's Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 

(In Tons) 


1957 
20,582 
16,272 
14,270 
16,417 
19,048 
10,826 
18,621 
21,980 
14,314 
13,110 
16,622 
16,282 


1956 
15,981 
11,041 
12,276 
14,476 
12,851 
10,985 
13,599 
14,710 
17,268 
13,896 
19,130 
18,630 


174,843 


1958 
26,883 
16,816 
18,662 
23,261 
19,358 
20,831 
21,703 
15,881 
15,373 
20,341 
14,391 
11,138 


224,638 


1959 
10,620 
10,304 
11,025 
17,079 


Jan 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec. 


Year 198,794 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Recoverable Lead) * 
(In Tons) 
1957 
14,032 
15,170 
16,940 
14,275 
14,591 
16,431 
14,377 
14,679 
15,869 
14,151 
15,879 
15,296 


1956 
16,002 
14,344 
16,857 
11,573 
. 15,446 
. 18,145 
. 15,841 
. 16,104 

15,760 
. 16,725 
. 14,865 
. 16,056 


1958 
17,117 
14,908 
15,421 
15,644 
15,131 
15,645 
14,076 
12,260 
15,401 
14,564 
16,680 
18,248 


1959 
17,118 
15,923 
17,389 
16,257 


Aug. . 
Sept. 


Dec. . 





Year 188,971 171,6°0 185,095 


* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in 
shipped for export. 
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ores or concentrates 


Canadas Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


1956 
. 4,888 
. 3,856 
. 4,007 


. 7,636 


. 1,214 


. 6,632 


. 9,696 
» ae 


. 9,908 


. 9,072 


.. 9,227 
. 2,734 


(In Pigs) 


1957 

8,946 
6,633 
7,044 
7,314 
9,676 
7,210 
4,682 
6,416 
8,467 
7,761 
6,175 
4,217 


(In Tons) 


1958 
4,752 
1,553 
9,497 
7,450 
7,764 
4,036 
12,629 
7,232 
5,125 
10,320 
10,641 
11,352 


1959 
5,034 
6,377 
11,831 
7,836 





79,633 


84,541 


92,351 


Canada's Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


May. 
June . 
July . 
Aug. . 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


(Refined Zinc) 
(In Tons) 


1956 


. .21,696 
. 20,356 


22,010 
21,339 
. 21,790 
. 20,780 
. 21,691 
. 21,354 
20,691 


. 21,412 
. .20,470 


. 22,012 


1957 
20,340 
19,808 
21,941 
20,504 
20,564 
19,928 
20,061 
20,305 
20,247 
20,892 
20,933 
21,823 


1958 
21,801 
19,743 
22,314 
20,989 
21,269 
20,353 
20,873 
21,152 
20,530 
21,125 
20,273 
21,705 


1959 
21,456 
19,709 
22,135 
21,512 





255,607 247,351 252,157 


Canada's Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Slabs in Tons) 


1956 
. 15,550 
.11,757 
. 8,822 
. 14,317 
.11,357 
. 15,296 
. 15,499 
. 13,070 
. 19,732 


. .20,792 
. 21,411 


. 16,125 


1957 
19,304 
16,618 
14,923 
17,131 
16,680 
16,157 
12,912 
20,520 
17,671 
16,735 
17,225 
16,131 


1958 
17,349 
8,376 
19,636 
16,346 
15,122 
7,776 
27,394 
15,906 
8,670 
22,810 
17,978 
18,344 


1959 
13,565 
12,675 
14,617 





183,728 


202,007 


195,707 


Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In ores and concentrates) 
(Fine Ounces) 


1957 1958 
253,940 634,715 
380,463 208,149 
521,849 350,827 
431,646 284,971 
523,228 376,082 
468,559 438,253 
844,545 529,770 
811,530 279,511 
861,857 583,570 
432,000 323,475 
263,273 217,892 
186,569 871,573 


1959 
185,367 
329,742 
425,973 
989,593 


Jan. .. 
Feb. .. 
Mar... 
Apr. .. 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
Aug... 
Sept. . 
Oct. .. 
Nov. .. 
Dec. .. 





Year 5,979,459 5,098,788 


Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Ounces) 


1957 1958 
..2,158,631 2,529,583 
..2,051,679 2,294,655 
2,346,316 2,448,698 
2,225,638 2,558,958 
.2,111,185 2,650,665 
2,208,584 2,527,632 
2,383,390 2,385,687 
.2,592,468 2,884,154 
.2,382,121 2,856,304 
.2,817,358 2,390,027 
.2,566,519 2,643,790 
.2,537,984 2,917,528 


1959 
3,094,440 
2,264,903 
2,782,307 
2,690,498 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. . 
Amt. . 
May. 
June . 
July . 
Aug. . 
Sept. 
Ost. . 
Nov. . 
Dec. . 





Year 28,361,873 31,087,681 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Tons) 


1957 
16,609 
15,027 
16,733 
15,347 
16,225 
15,447 
15,878 
16,756 
15,604 
15,628 
14,587 
15,096 


1959 

8,047 
12,616 
14,922 
15,493 


1958 
16,710 
15,896 
15,853 
15,163 
15,231 
14,603 
12,851 
12,597 
11,786 

3,682 

3,178 

3,298 


1956 

. 14,985 
. 14,997 
. 15,504 
. 14,431 
. 15,203 
. 14,492 
. 15,125 
. 14,852 
. 14,530 
. 15,762 
. 15,062 
. 14,824 





178,767 188,962 140,842 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1959 


Feb. Mar. Apr. 





Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) ; 2,625 2,013 
United States .. 230 883 
Norway 2,095 1,053 
United Kingdom 51 17 

j 249 ae 
Ingots, bars, 

billets, anodes 10,304 11,025 
United States .. 2,705 3,707 
Brazil 49 

1,176 
728 
United Kingdom 5,404 
India 28 
Japan 110 ae 
Other countries 59 57 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 12,780 13,650 
Old and scrap .. 190 466 
Rods, strips, 
sheet & tubing 358 576 798 


Canadian Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


5,308 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959. 





Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Ore (zinc 
content) 
United States 
Slab zinc .... 
United States .. 


12,675 14,617 12,789 
..12,675 14,617 12,789 
..15,945 22,731 7,690 
3,376 11,519 3,352 

110 221 
ors 83 
Denmark re 112 
Germany (W.) 56 ; 56 
Netherlands ... 784 oe 
United Kingdom 11,132 » 3,573 


Hong Kong .... 5 — 249 
Taiwan age aan 22 
nae 244 

Other countries 
Totai Exports: 
Ore and slabs .. 


Zinc scrap, 
dross, ashes ... 64 48 
9 


Japan 5 


. 28,620 37,348 


French Copper Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1959 
Mar. Apr. May 





Crude copper 

for refining 

(blister, black 

and cement) .. 11 
United Kingdom 11 
Belgian Congo 
Refined 

United States .. 
Canada 

Chile 

Belgium 
Germany (W.) 
Norway 

United Kingdom 
Belgian Congo 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland .... 1,905 
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5,229 


1,652 


Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959. 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 


3,355 





Ore (lead 
content) 
United States .. 2,091 3,355 
Refined lead .... 6,376 11,831 17,836 
United States .. 859 4,811 3,624 
Uruguay ne 88 102 
Netherlands ... 56 

United Kingdom 5,393 
a 


3,241 
3,241 


6,658 2,576 

44 132 

oles 223 Sapte 

Other countries 44 7 58 

Denmark Fou woe AS 

Thailand oe ie 112 
Total Exports: 

Ore & refined.... 

Pipe and tubing 


8,467 15,186 11,077 
3 3 Ru: 
Lead scrap 48 206 49 


Copper Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M. S.) 
Reported in ingots, slabs, etc., metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
1959 

Feb. Mar. Apr. 
U.S. (blist., s.t.) ..21,844 23,636 20,678 
(ore, etc.,s.t.).. 5,377 8,932 4,624 
(ref., s.t.) 3,815 5,027 
Belgium * dorm a 
Denmark 252 ao 
France (crude) .. 11 813 
(refined) 16,927 21,455 
Italy — 
Germany, W.... 

Netherlands 





1,375 2,576 
ae 
3,018 4,555 
44,291 36,627 


Switzerland 
U.K. (1.8. 
India blister/- 


ref., 1.t.) 7 : 
EXPORTS 

U. S. (ore and 

unref., s.t.) ... 618 401 38 

(refined, s.t.)..20,816 19,404 20,571 
Canada 

(refined, s.t.) ..10,304 11,025 17,079 
Belgium* 
Finland?*+ 
Germany, W. ... 


1,865 5,375 


1,583 1,064 


_K. (Lt. 5,901 5,002 
N. Rhodesia (blis- 
ter & ref., 1.t.)+ 30,601 38,405 41,647 


* Includes alloys. 

t* Includes old. 

t January-February. 

* Britisk Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 

(In Tons) 

957 1958 

14,233 
12,157 
12,316 
20,962 
20,574 
16,144 
14,055 
13,012 
14,371 
8,335 
3,001 
5,060 


154,220 


January 
February 
March 
April 


September 
October 
November 


French Zinc Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1959 





Mar. Apr. 


18,315 13,974 


Ore (gross 
weight) 
Belgium an 

860 

3,602 
Yugoslavia 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Tunisia te 
Belgian Congo 3,867 
Australia 


Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. .. 875 


Belgium 
Germany 
Italy 
Algeria 


3,237 
4,411 
1,864 


May 


18,022 


2,308 
1,712 


1,892 
1,100 
630 
10,380 


French Metal Exports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1959 





Apr. 
LEAD 
Cre Cor. wt.) 1... 704 
Pig lead 1,032 
Uruguay aa 
Denmark 203 
Germany (W.) 654 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 1762 
Other countries 
Antimonial lead 253 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, blocks, 


May 


268 
444 
71 


U. K. Copper Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959 





Mar. Apr. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 
copper alloys. .44,291 36,627 
U. of S. Africa .. . vos 


Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland ....21,883 15,882 


Canada 7,489 
Belgium 4 2 
Germany (W.) 38 23 
200 
1 
United States .. 2,605 
Chile 10,150 
Belgian Congo.. 250 250 
Other countries 16 25 
Of which: 
Electrolytic 
Other refined ... 
Blister or 
rough 
Wrought and 
alloys 98 


4,276 


28,675 25,659 
5,230 4,870 


6,000 


May 


37,171 
2,287 


19,269 
7,042 
8 

19 

200 
1,875 
5,951 
5006 

20 


23,400 
5,288 


8,161 


322 





44,291 36,627 


37,171 
31 





1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 


February 
March 


November 
December 
Total 
1959 
January 
February 
March 


(Bureau of 
A 


Nonferrous Castings 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
Census — Thousands of Pounds) 


lu- 
minum 


801,136 
58,898 


53,102 
751,858 


596,816 


62,927 
62,486 
73,351 


1 


Copper 
834,557 


011,748 


966,473 


70,187 
65,708 
875,389 


69,707 
58,356 
60,157 


739,915 


66,874 
69,589 
78,641 


Mag- 
nesium 
25,572 
27,892 
36,168 


1,920 
1,533 
30,322 


1,881 
1,803 
1,975 


t 


Zinc 
474,741 
781,254 

88,069 


58,689 
49,597 
663,330 


508,297 


53,347 
48,779 
57,600 


Lead 
Die 
18,396 
21,045 
20,734 


1,590 
1,399 
23,791 


1,566 
1,294 
1,630 
1,467 
1,655 
1,971 
1,394 
1,804 
1,725 
1,708 
1,409 
1,497 
18,920 


1,571 
1,285 
1,765 


Spot Straits Tin 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 


- 103.809 


1956 
105.036 
100.803 
100.786 

92.268 
96.994 
94.589 
96.143 
99.049 


1957 
101.511 
101.132 

99.643 
99.304 
93.347 
98.05 

96.52 

94.261 
93.406 
91.838 
89.236 
92.35 

96.301 


106.023 
110.921 
104.268 
- 101.475 


1958 1959 
92.94 99.411 
93.915 102.785 
94.452 103.042 
92.988 102.505 
94.512 103.125 
94.708 104.25 
94.892 
94.988 
94.101 
96.523 
99.118 
98.989 
95.177 


NNNN 


April 73.040 82.577 ’ 57.311 1'862 Prompt Tin Prices 


Copper Castings Shipments 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 

(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 

Permanent 
Mold 
63,865 
61,316 
48,849 
63,041 
57,522 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per Pound) 


1956 1957 1958 
104.768 101.347 92.653 
100.586 100.257 93.763 
100.524 99.476 94.363 
99.145 99.286 92.988 
96.853 98.335 94.512 
94.488 98.025 94.619 
96.131 96.44 94.892 
98.924 94.159 94.976 

. 103.559 93.313 94.054 
105.716 91.848 96.455 
110.329 89.236 98.985 
104.00 92.34 98.96 

- 101.252 93.672 95.069 


All 
Othe- 
26,924 
30,734 
27,394 
31,408 
32,134 


1959 
99.351 
102.708 
103.042 
102.505 
103.107 
104.142 


Total Sand 
910,862 
888,369 
751,804 
907,852 
866,404 


Die 
8,259 
10,077 
6.480 
8,541 
10,023 


1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 Total ... 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 

Oct. 

Nov. 


74,391 
63,944 
59,606 
789,819 


63,294 
52,579 
54,007 
53,271 
51,634 
51,967 
46,636 
52,981 
58,435 
67,564 
57,386 
61,119 
667,255 


3,693 
3,006 
3,046 
44,746 


3,327 
3,202 
3,395 
3,385 
3,077 
3,001 
2,351 


2,695 
2,375 
2,168 
30,048 


2,192 
1,779 
1,932 
1,705 
1,904 
1,317 
1,345 
1,702 
2,248 
2,419 
1,946 
2,192 
22,681 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1959 
January 
February 
March 
April 


1,059 a 
10.201 Quicksilver Averages 
66,874 
66.589 
78.641 
82.577 


59,856 
62,593 
69,472 
73,346 


1,216 
1,176 
1,361 
1,328 


2,230 
2,263 


N. ¥. Monthly Averages 
3,475 


Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb Flask 
1956 1957 1958 1959 

277.80 256.00 224.35 219.50 

270.29 256.00 229.39 219.50 

261.40 256.00 232.096 223.57 

267.22 256.00 233.06 239.52 

267.675 256.00 229.48 245.86 

260.69 256.00 229.00 241.64 

256.06 256.00 230.25 

256.00 252.20 240.27 

256.00 248.58 241.12 

255.92 23448 235.94 

255.13 228.33 230.05 

256.00 226.50 223.54 

261.71 248.51 230.96 oe 
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Platinum Averages 


Nickel Averages 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 
(Cents per pound) 

1956 1957 1958 

64.50 74.00 74.00 

64.50 74.00 74.00 

64.50 74.00 74.00 

64.50 74.00 74.00 

64.50 74.00 74.00 

64.50 74.00 74.00 

64.50 74.00 174.00 

64.50 74.00 174.00 

64.50 74.00 174.00 

64.50 74.00 174.00 

74.00 174.00 
74.00 174.00 
74.00 174.00 


N. Y¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 
(Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1956 1957 1958 
106.30 101.92 177.85 
104.34 9859 74.82 
104.23 93.50 172.096 
103.92 93.45 170.72 
105.23 92.865 67.34 
196 59 92.02 66.18 
106.50 90.265 64.35 
105.76 84.426 60.94 
105.50 84.00 59.60 
104.85 84.00 57.327 
104.50 83.80 56.41 
104.50 78.70 53.154 
105.18 89.79 65.07 


1959 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 


1959 
52.57 
59.25 
77.10 
77.18 
77.50 
77.50 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


GS. Sees ee eat ais Ingot (30 Ib.) 994% Plus, Delivered 
of —— Production by 4 => Monthly Average Prices 
short tons short tons Short tons plant short tons (Cents per pound) 


1,647,714 1,579,035 1956 1957 1958 


134,019 123,461 63,341,320 189,999 Jan. 24.40 27.10 28.10 
124,999 127,608 63,222,858 187,390 Feb. 2440 27.10 28.10 
126,357 130,160 62,816,641 ‘ 
115,326 130,787 63,091.679 168,096 Mar. 2460 27.10 28.10 
118,541 134,083 64,726,335 Apr. 25.90 27.10 26.10 
125,416 132,765 64,611,494 
124,714 146,870 71,641,275 as Be PN oe 
139,836 139,908 68,881,146 i June 25.90 27.10 26.10 
November , 140,962 126,619 62,133,129 ; 1 26.10 
December 152.201 145.125 70,946,494 “ay Be ME 
Total 1,565,556 1,595,067 Aug. 26.70 28.10 26.77 
1959 . 27.10 28.10 26.80 
January 146,086 156,700 127,678 $62,375,824 175,108 Sept 
February 142,116 133,397 65,668,578 183,827 Oct. 27.10 28.10 26.80 
183,827 157,189 181,839 82,304,609 159,177 Nov. 27.10 28.10 26.80 


. Dec. 27.10 28.10 26.80 
Aluminum Wrought Products aver. 92000 S22IT 90000 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 


Sheet, Extruded Magnesium Wrought 
Plate, Foil, Wire Shapes Powder 


Total Rod & B & Cabl & Tubi & Past i 
1955 Total 5, 1,542,368 365,391 812,311 35,854 Products Shipments 
1956 Total 2,870,101 1,577,601 398,602 782,398 28,017 EL FESS 


November 186,974 114,618 31,501 64,197 
December 177,520 96,078 21,363 54.672 (Thousands of Pounds) 


(| ene 2,677,423 1,396,502 399,040 789,430 1956 1957 1958 





193,678 108,616 21,915 57,188 . ++ 2,188 2,130 1,271 
207,459 118,835 21/983 _.. 1,901 2,522 ‘1,280 
epip nad Pe BBB - 1,946 2,388 1,398 
115.660 27.361 - ., 2,279 2,511 1,479 
118.767 28.674 
ie 0 sae -. 2462 2,230 1,443 
: 115.376 23.581 -, 2,302 1,881 ‘1,709 
September : 125,937 23,287 i 
October 128967 -24°442 -, 2,002 1,428 = 1,227 
November 121.190 17.771 _.. 2,523 1,540 ‘1,823 
December ibe 130.474 26.253 
ee. 2,624,911  1,441385 285355 821.249 - + 2,031 1,501 1,807 
1959 Oct... 861 1,453 1,983 
January 235,463 132,361 26,480 _—«-70,309 
February 230.733 131564 21.740 71,364 ++ 3141 1,230 = 1,662 
271.642 161.285 21940 81276 Dec. .. 2,452 1,102 1,622 
293.554 166.942 25468 931475 


Aluminum Castings Shipments en ee ee 


(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands of Pounds) Pe ent 
Total Sand old Die ‘ 
1954 ‘Total 185,738 213,968 232,726 N. ¥. Monthly Averages 
1955 Tota 171,757 298115 354,804 
1956 Total 171.763 245421 376.108 Cents per Ib. in tom lots 


1957 Total 144,121 232,326 369,086 fe 1956 1957 1958 1959 
a 10.724 _—e cnnie 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 
9,601 15,456 25.579 vit . 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 


Hy t je 25,918 vi _ 170,00 170.00 155.00 145.00 
’ ’ 21,956 eee > 
9312 13.648 6 _ 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 


8,044 13,679 ‘inl 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 
65 12,342 we 
9,034 14.426 eek 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 


10,261 16,241 son 170.00 170.00 155.00 
10,932 17,189 ne 

10/539 16.942 i . 170.00 170.00 155.00 
10,874 18,970 29,579 ee . 170.00 170.00 152.60 
117,421 186,949 292,599 a 170.00 170.00 145.00 


January 10,907 20,606 21,349 ee . 170.00 170.00 145.00 
February u 10,627 21,127 31,021 rad 
March 121412 26'964 33.949 ate - 170.00 166.40 145.00 


April 12,695 26,202 34,009 oot . 170.00 169.70 152.30 
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Cadmium Averages 





Steel Ingot Production Steel Ingot Operations 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) Calenlated 


Estimated Production — All Companies ean. = 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC TOTA produc- 1 * 
act Gane (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
% of % of % of capac- companies by 
Period Net tons — Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons ity (net tons) 
1954 Total .. 80,327,494 73.6 548, 104 53.2 5,436,054 52.0 88,311,652 71.0 1,693,741 American Iron & Steel Institute) 
1956 Total 102,840,585 91.6 227,$ 67 4 9,147 567 $1.2 115,216,149 89.8 2,203,828 
1957 . : ee a Week 


December 6,783,262 98.3 8.337 28.3 528,686 51.7 7,420,285 65.5 1,678,798 
. Total . .101,657,776 7 2,475,13 54.9 8,582,082 71.3 112,714,996 84.5 2,161,776 Beginning 1956 1957 1958 1959 
January 6,085,124 547,450 3 6,75: s ; 56.1 4,585 Jan. 6... 97.6 98.4 56.1 76.2 
February . 6,252,112 448,614 } 5,782,373 63. 6 f 5,581 
March 5,598,944 533,361 43.6 5,254,622 562.3 2,000 Jan. 13... 986 964 57.0 173.6 
April 4,875,619 547,939 af J * 47.8 ,741 
May 5,602,123 588,670 2 301, 52.7 2,384 Jan. 20... 99.0 96.6 55.5 74.6 
June coccce 6,878,042 660,413 . ’ , 61.6 
July 5,712,687 593,600 48.6 Jan. 27...1004 976 54.0 172.6 
August .«+» 6,481,815 670,383 
September .. 6,769,660 737,518 Feb. 4... 99.3 97.1 54.0 16.9 
October .. 7,796,541 873,779 90,469 
850,896 on ae Feb. 11... 99.1 97.7 53.5 83.8 

Total ......75,888,392 62 ,396,348 35,162 Feb. 18... 98.8 97.8 50.9 83.7 

reese 5. . 8,280,985 77. 120,005 39.5 729,675 63. 9,317,385 . 03,247 Feb. 25... 988 960 546 88.5 


2 & OO ho OO & PO 
err SSS 
Don et 
coma 
aon 


SSSesraaseste 
ow 
a 
to 
- 


& & & Cor © Go MIS OOD OF 
NOB Ce Owe -1e oF 


November... 7,572,555 
832,000 
7,972,623 
February 8,540,000 |} 129,000 - 757,000 73. 9,603,000 : 01,000 
March 10,216, 47 + 95 184,892 60.¢ 929,784 8&1. 11,567,745 92.3 2, B Mar. 4... 99.3 97.1 53.1 90.3 


December... 7,7 764, 000 . 117,000 
April 9,884, 95 196,000 66. 964,850 7. 11,281,920 


May 10,117 968 942 200,887 6 1,024,401 ¢ 11,600,581 9: 2 f ne Mar. 11...100.0 93.8 52.4 92.0 
9 599 “000 ‘ 4 86.000 6 941,000 0,908,000 89.9 2,543,000 

— — A .- = . Mar. 18...1006 93.5 52.5 92.9 

Blast Furnace Output Steel Castings Shipments Mar. 25... 99.5 924 506 929 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) (Bureas of Census) Apr. 1... 966 90.6 486 93.2 
vt act tons (Short Tons) For Own Apr. 8... 97.7 903 485 93.3 
Ferro Total For Sale Use 

Pig manganese % 413 594,191 Apr. ...100.9 90.4 46.8 93.8 

SS See ons ecole ...2,101,604 1,507, . 
. 1,925,116 1,476,352 448,767 Apr. ,- 4002 88:7 499 98:5 

6 

. 64,810,272 678,896 65,484,168 .. 1,829,277 1,290,016 431,330 ase. 1005 87.0 478 942 


. 70,487,880 745,381 71,282,761 1,184,096 880,168 303,938 ot a ee 

r. 61,628,666 629,926 62,166,591 sidieain wile onl om ne  — on pane oe 
..74,987,721 855,038 75,842,769 5 eedy , ’ , ’ 

nest May 20... 953 864 56.4 93.4 

. 68,119,882 668,786 68,688,117 m ..1,931,987 1,512,290 416,697 ee 4 on ani -_ nape 


AS CAS Tie _... 160,054 124,416 35,638 June 3... 963 875 625 93.7 
. €878,064 59,584 6,982,648 98. | °°" 462'498 124,549 37.949 i ss 
6.977.457 58.614 7.036.091 ne re Oe ee ae a oe 
75,301,134 664.341 75,965,475 88: --» 153,647 119,353 34,294 June 17... 93.4 85.2 649 92.5 
ep ete et --« 122,018 90,037 31,981 June 24... 93.0 84.0 61.7 87.8 
7,209,547 72,826 7,282,373 98 _ 1. 1455926 111,080 34,846 
sation Grime Teen . .. 139,002 105,611 33,391 July 1... 849 785 51.0 78.2 
6.810 102 60,784 6.870, 886 . #e8 146,397 113,216 33,181 July 12.3 78.7 53.4 79 5 
6,879,881 65,566 5 "’ 427115 98.436 ~=—-:28,679 pi 


Sa Sa .. 120,787 92,125 28,668 July --. 12.9 79.3 54.9 
19.7 ‘ .1,766,191 1,261,301 406,444 July .. 146 794 573 


6,719,763 61.988 
6,569,074 58.837 

120,722 94,717 26,005 July 29... 170 794 578 
103,297 79,708 23,589 aus 5 169 798 588 





CAwBDMWMMODDO 
BSSsse 
> DORWS Divts 


— ro OO 


6 454 ‘ * 65,028 
68,637 
69,175 
742/660 106233 82195 24.038 
91.464 69.121 22,343 Aug. 12... 57.5 80.6 605 
87,002 66,086 20,916 . 
92681 71,624 21.237 Aug. 19... 87.5 82.1 62.6 
68802 48618 Aug. 25... 95.8 822 63.5 


80,886 59,816 Sept. 2... 97.0 81.0 7 
85,277 64,586 Y . . 
95,389 73,367 Sept. 9... 98.7 81.9 65.9 


85,267 65,788 19,479 Sept. 16...1006 82.1 65.6 
... 103,800 81,360 22,440 
Total ..1,114,939 859.125 255.814 Sept. 23...1006 822 67.3 


6,260,395 48,572 6,211,823 77.9 ian. ... 105,392 82,693 22,709 a ee 
6,047,398 45,274 6,192,672 85.3 Feb, .. 110.280 86.013 24.267 Oct. ...1018 828 171.6 
Taasara 54384 Tauza0 95.0 © Mar. .. 131,317 103,848 27.469 = Oct. 14...1009 809 74.2 
ee Ak EE oct. 21...1014 803 148 


Siatenaienh Sheet Shinments SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE Oct. ...101.2 79.7 75.0 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) (American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) (Net Tons) Nov. ee 78.0 74.5 
1956 1957 1958 1959 pm Dipped— ee 
269,464 225,902 186,649 279,244 958 Prose 958 1959 Nov. ..- 100.6 77.7 74.5 
272,997 205,048 167,627 281,637 : si 455 30,304 47 ‘ 359 417,210 
291,193 206,836 195,885 311,961 ‘eb. 29451 24,602 397.861 442.625 Nov. ..-100.2 76.0 74.1 
$6 198,585 206,368 328,759 ] : 36,794 46,706 419,102 597,408 
206,657 231,318 317,055 Avr. 43,670 54906 468,568 689,998 Nov. ere 72.1 73.7 
239,037 277,180 , } 37,628 64,110 2,52 689,064 
167,247 239,883 <r 42,850 ‘ a Dec. O81 US TBS 
186,790 253,263 kai 45,481 ,77 
183,952 258.723 coe . 46.087 Riches "439 Dec. ---101.3 69.2 73.5 
212,886 290,157 ated § q 43,217 hewes 78 ae 
190,380 253.909 . 60,261 ae 3. Dec. .--102.0 67.7 74.5 
239, 1 73 159,363 266,472 nein b 14,596 


Fe... 15,842 150,942 cee Dec. ... 943 53.7 74.5 

Total 2,957,991 2,392,637 2,828,848 2 RAGE 3 

*Combined with August figures 447,396 5.040.198 ; Dec. --- 4S BO TS ae 
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69,175 
47,953 
45,176 
39,302 
4,048:: 328 25,468 
4,396,285 26,463 
4,277,515 26,668 
4,799,955 31,374 
5,041,042 31,348 
5,835,995 36,963 
5,907,888 39,275 
6,025,385 47,505 
57,298, 644 465,456 37, 298,644 


PAIWIIARHAAMAANIID 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 
ORES CONCENTRATES 


SCRAP * RESIDUES 


For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. L, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


E] Paso, Texas 
SeHers 


COPPER (Electrolytic) * ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM * MERCURY 











Well get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 


CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


Ea 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 


























SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 








ANACONDA 
COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Kenosha, Wis Washington 5, D. C 
Los Angeles 17, Calif Waterbury 20, Conn 
*M rs] > W is . 
2 4 ilwaukee 4, W General Offices 
Cambridge 42, Mass Minneapolis 2, Minn Ww b 20.C 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Newark 2,N. J aterbury + Some 


Charlotte 2, N. C New York 16, N.Y In Canada: Anaconda American 
*Chicago 39, Ill *Philadelphia 22, Pa. Brass Limited General Offices 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Pittsburgh 19, Pa New Toronto, Ontario 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio *Providence 3,R.1 

Columbus 15, Ohio Rochester 4, N. Y Montreal Office 

Dallas 6, Texes Ss. louis 3, Me 939 Dominion Square Building 
Denver 16, Colo San Francisco 4, Calif Vancouver Office: 
Detroit 31, Mich Seattle 1, Wash 1030 West Georgia St. 
Houston 2, Texas Syracuse 2, N. Y 


Kansas City 5, Mo Torrington, Conn *W arehouses 











